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IN MARCH. 


BY OCHARLOTTE ELLSWORTH ROSE. 


I heard Spring’s Mother calling her, 
From her soft white bed of snow : 

“* Get up, you lazy, shiftless child! 

The world is tired of winter wild, 
’Tis time for buds to blow.”’ 


Spring rose reluctant from her couch, 
And shook her locks so curly ; 

Blinked sleepily, and yawning said : 

**T really must go back to bed, — 
You've waked me much too early! ’’ 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


L. Epwarps Ciark, Washington, D. C.: When art 
breathes, the poet sleeping in all men awakes. 


E. C. Garpner, Schoolhouse Architect, New York: 
Stained, glass has no place in the regular windows of a 
schoolroom. 


James Russeti Lowett: We cannot have ideal 
teachers in our public schools for the price we pay, or in 
the numbers we require. 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt: When the findings of science 
against alcohol have been taught the whole people through 
the schools, the saloon problem will be solved. 


Supr. CuHartes W. Coxe, Albany, N. Y.: I am not 
prepared to advise the introduction of any specialized 
form of manual training in the primary or grammar 
schools. 


Epwin D. Mean, Boston: Aristotle taught, two thou- 
sand years ago, that no polity, no state, can long endure, 
that none is safe, whose children are not educated in 
hearty sympathy with its institutions. 


Suprr. Epwarp H. Lona, St. Louis: There is a kind 
of training,—and the very best kind too,—that can come 
only from long experience in the schoolroom. Normal 
training cannot, and does not attempt to, fill the place of 
long experience, but it can, and does, give the young 
teacher the elements of success. 


Epear D. Sumer, Pa.D., New York City: There 
are many successful teachers who have never had a liberal 
education, but let it not be supposed that they have never 
studied the principles of education, or that they have be- 
littled their high calling by shamefaced allegiance. 
These men and women have wrested success from adverse 
circumstances ; they began their work with modest prac- 
tice, carefully analyzed their experience, and thus reached 
wiser and wiser practice, almost unconseiously growing 
into a conscious possession of the truest kind of theory 
that is wedded to art. 


Supr. Wiittam E. Haron, New Bedford, Mass. : 
The recess to the schools of a large city is not an unmiti- 
gated blessing. One has but to talk with the teachers on 
the subject, to observe carefully the actions of the pupils 
in their playground, and listen to their conversation, to 
become convinced that there are grave reasons for con- 
sidering the question of no recess with clear, deliberate 
judgment. Custom is apt to acquire such a hold on the 


error appears in the guise of truth, and that which is evil 
takes the form of goodness. May it not be that the recess 
which has so long been considered a blessing has been 
disporting itself in false colors ? 








THAT “ EXPERIMENT IN MORALS.” 


BY W. R. BUTLER, READING, MASS. 
I presume Mr. Giffin (see Journat of Feb. 21) would 
agree to the following two propositions : 


1. Pupils may be discouraged and injured by demanding 
too much of them in their intellectual work. When the 
camel’s back has been broken by the load placed upon it, 
he can earry nothing. 
2. A pupil’s mental improvement can be much retarded, 
if not actually stopped, by excessive help on the part of 
the teachers. A teacher that removes every difficulty, 
instead of encouraging the pupil to do it for himself, is 
not fit to be in the schoolroom. 
Now what reason have we to suppose that the child’s 
moral nature is not susceptible to the same laws in its 
improvement that we find true in training his mental 
nature? Indeed, this law of exercise is recognized in 
volitional, physical, and «esthetic training; why should it 
be disregarded in moral training ? 

Would Mr. Giffin argue that the child’s mother should 
never ask it, when it has returned from some errand at 
the store, how much change it received for fear that it 
would tella lie? Certainly not. Well, what influence, 
then, is brought to bear upon a pupil in school to make 
him an inveterate liar there ? 

I should dislike very much to teach in any school where 
[ could not,—and without the fearful oath to which Mr. 
Giffin had recourse when he wished to have his pupils 
speak the truth,—feel that I received a truthful answer 
from ninety-nine per cent. of my pupils to any question 
calmly put to them in regard to their work or deportment. 
Of course a teacher would be unwise, if perchance his 
eye should fall upon some projectile in flight, or his ear 
should catch a strange sound in some direction, to turn 
suddenly and demand of a pupil, “‘ Did you do that?” 
That would, in many cases, be too great a strain, so to 
speak, upon the child’s integrity. Yet I know from ex- 
perience-that a school may be brought to such a state of 
morals that even in such a case the truth would be as 
likely to fall from the boy’s lips in school as out of school. 
Truly, we say, “ Lead us not into temptation” and we 
say directly after it, “ But deliver us from evil.” Does 
Mr. Giffin think the Master meant for us to pray that 
temptation might bé removed from before us ? 

I agree that it is a wonder that more of our young men 
do not “ find a trip to Canada a necessity,” if they come 
from schools where each one is supposed to be false, and 
no one can be asked a simple question for fear he will lie. 
How would a body of teachers feel to be thus treated ? 
Moreover, suppose that the pupil should some time tell 
a falsehood and hand in an incorrect report, would the 
effect upon his morals be any worse than to take home a 
perfect report at the end of the month and feel that he 
had been acting a lie the whole time, and, while con- 
tinually breaking the rules of the schools, he had, by his 
craftiness and hypocrisy, escaped detection ? 

The true teacher must cultivate the moral, as well as 
the intellectual, nature of his pupils, and it must be done 
by proper exercise of each faculty. And the teacher that 
unduly assists the pupil in either direction does him a 
great injury ; for while the teacher may work to have the 
moral nature strengthened to the point where it can bear 
its temptations, or may see to it that the temptations be 
not too great, he has no right to take away the one or the 


“THE YOUNG IDEA.” 





BY J. N. DAVID, 


We have another book after the fashion of English as 
She is Taught. These books give us a number of ludi- 
crous answers, and afford some an opportunity to assault 
the public school system and the ‘inethods of teaching. 
Similar books can be made from answers of teachers, 
ministers, doctors, lawyers, and college students on exam- 
ination. 

The writer was once tempted to compile a volume, 
‘English of Teachers,” from papers obtained in several 
years’ experience as county superintendent. He recalls 
such answers as these: “‘ The Battle of Bunker Hill was 
fit by Grant and Lee.” “Gettysburg, a battle of the 
revolution.” ‘The battle of Pharsalia was between the 
french and english.” “ Trafalgar between Pompey and 
Cesar.” “The first roman triumvirate was Tom, Dick, 
and Harry.” “The Fauna of a country is the Prohibi- 
tion Party.” “The wars of the crusades were in Ohio.” 
But it is needless to continue. It would be absurd to con- 
clude from the above answers that teachers generally are 
unfit for their duty. 

After all, such books only prove that some teachers ask 
improper questions, and some pupils give ludicrous an- 
swers. From how many schools have these answers been 
obtained? What relation do they bear to the whole num- 
ber of questions asked and correct answers received ? 
These questions must be answered before any general 
conclusions can be drawn. In many of the answers given 
the skilled teacher discovers the sub-conscious idea of the 
child. Then the folly of expecting the young idea to be 
a mature idea, to expect the opening mind to grasp all 
phases of the subject! The best friends of the public 
schools admit that it is not a panacea for all the ills of 
society. That too many mere boys and girls are em- 
ployed as teachers. But there never was a time when 
parrot-learning preparation for examination, for exhibi- 
tions, for obtaining marks, was more heartily condemned 
by the teachers. 

It does not follow that if a youth says, “The head is 
directly attached to the femur,” he will never be an an- 
atomist. It does not follow if a youth says “ Interest on 
interest is confound interest,” that he will never be a 
financier. It does not follow because a child says that 
‘* Doxology”” is “dropsy in the head,” that he will be 
unfit for a minister. It does not follow that comical an- 
swers in youth will unfit one for the exercise of the right 
of suffrage. The public schools are simply a single factor 
in the great educational forces brought to bear on the 
children of America. It is doing a grand work, not abso- 
lately perfect. Could its friends see the revolution it is 
making in some Southern states, they would shout for juy. 
The little white schoolhouse on the hilltop and in the 
valley of West Virginia has carried knowledge and culture 
to thousands of homes. Let us not sneer at that best 
boon to the mopes in America. 


THE PRINCIPAL AS A THACHER. 


BY SOPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


It is as a teacher that the principal should exhibit the 
highest qualities. If he be weak, either in discipline or 
in instruction, his weakness is felt in all the upper rooms 
of his school. The older pupils, if not properly re- 
strained, contaminate the lower ones until the entire 
school is more or less affected. The struggle of assistants 
to hold up the reputation of a school when the head is 
weak, vacillating, and rotten, is a hopeless effort. Again, 
if the principal is not first-class in conducting recitations 


other. and securing good results in scholarship, his first assistant 
If I might be allowed a quotation in closing, I should/cannot make up for this defect. However much it may 
quote the whole of Professor Harris’ essay on “ Excessive | be glossed over, it leaves a blemish that the critical eye 








actions of even the most conscientious that through it| Helps in Morals in our Schools.” 


will readily detect. 
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Since every school contains some teachers that need 
constant attention and assistance, the principal is the 
proper person to give this help; but if he cannot give 
help when it is needed, or knows not how to assist in the 
proper manner and at the right time, the teacher is left 
to blunder along. By help, is meant that the principal 
knows human nature well enough to get the teacher to do 
the very best work possible under existing conditions. 
Not only this, but that he infuses a proper educational 
spirit into both teachers and pupils, which causes them 
conjointly to attempt noble ideals. This comes from the 
mental atmosphere in which he works. If he cannot 
stimulate his assistants to their best efforts, without driv- 
ing or scolding, his mental machinery is deranged. In 
whatever department he appears as a teacher, he must 
exhibit all the qualities of a master workman. This 
necessitates a critical knowledge of all the branches pur-| 
sued in his school, and how they should be taught, as 
well as entire familiarity with what is doing, or has been 
done, in other localities in this country, or among foreign 
nations. A true principal will draw his inspiration from 
the world at large. 

As an Kducator.—To perform routine duties per- 
functorily, make out dry reports, and then hide in a shell, 
and call it “supervising a ward school,” is to add insult to 
injury, and to trifle with a sacred trust. A principal 
should be a true educator in every sense of the term. 
His scholarship, his general information, his culture, his 
accomplishments should be such as to create respect for 
his ability wherever he goes. Among men he should be 
a man,—not a mere “school-keeper,” or a pedagogue ; 
among educators he should take a position that comports 
well with the dignity of his profession. His voice and 
pen,—his entire influence at all times,—should be used 
on the side of justice, goodness, and the elevation of 
humanity. 

When classes pass out from under his control, his con- 
with them should not cease at the schoolroom 
If he has done his duty, sympathetic relations 


nection 
door. 
have been established and cemented. 
away, he should exact from each member a promise that 
at least one letter a year shall pass between them ‘They 
will cherish more closely the memories of their school 
days and feel that the links that once bound them so 
closely together have not all been severed. 


As classes pass 


I leave you to fill in the picture between teacher and 
pupil in after years, and how the influence of the one 
runs into and shapes the life of the other. 

As a Well-Informed Man.— The true principal is 
ever a learner. He may choose to work along special 
lines. But whatever his taste may be, he must not stand 
still. 
branches he teaches will suffice for all emergencies, a 
respectable funeral would be a blessing for his school. 
Mental growth prevents stagnation. Growth may be 
produced in many ways,—in natural science; in law, 


ancient and modern; in medicine; in history; in politics; 


If he imagines that a technical knowledge of the 


in social science; in any department of mathematics ; in 
languages; in philosophy; in civilization; in literature; 
in religions; in consular and agricultural reports; in 
legislative debates ; in political campaigns; in the scienee 
of governments; in magazine literature; in the drama; 
in the weather ; in mining statistics ; in political economy ; 
in psychology; in logic; in art; in painting; in sculpt- 
ure; in evolution; in manufactures; in commerce; in 
the habits of insects; in the habits of animals; in travel ; 
in short in every department relating to man’s social, 
intellectual, moral, physical, zesthetic, or religious nature. 

In addition to his educational or pedagogical knowl- 
edge, he must get outside of the schoolroom and rid 
himself of the mere schoolmaster idea, and jostle against 
the world, and join in with one or more of the world’s 
movements. 

As a Patriot.— Patriotism is not taught by politicians 
and an extreme partisan press. These teach partyism, 
and their influence upon the national mind of the country 
is of doubtful utility. Love of country should always 
transcend that of party. Men whose views are obscured 
by ignorance and prejudice are dangerous citizens at 
best. Half the time they are wrong, and owing to their 
blindness they will not be righted. Where then shall we 
look for the inculeation of those noble and exalted senti- 
ments which should always inspire the American heart, 


succeed go well in instilling these truths as the principals 
of our schools? 

Their familiarity with the underlying principles of our 
government and of the governments of other nations, and 
the rise and progress of political parties, and the develop- 
ment of social and civil questions, eminently fits them for 
imparting that kind of knowledge which lays the foun- 
dation for obedient citizenship. Entire and hearty sym- 
pathy with American institutions is one of the highest 
qualifications that a principal ought to possess. 











WiiiiAm H. Payne, Pua. D. 
President Tennessee State Normal College, Nashville. 


Among the many attractions drawing the National Ed- 
ucational Association the South year, 
weighed more with the average director than the fact that 
Dr. Payne was devoting his energy to raising the quality 
No 
American oceupies the same position of distinction as that 


into this few 


of the common school teaching force of the South. 


accorded him. He was one of the first to attach a peda- 
The 


University of Michigan will be regarded, for years to 


gogical department to a university successfully. 


come, as the great pioneer in this department of profes- 
sional advance, and his name will be indissolubly linked 
with the university. 

As an appreciative translator of some of the best for- 
eign works on pedagogy, and as a critic of the most pro- 
nounced modern pedagogical thought, he stands among 
the first three or four Americans; while his sacrifice of 
all that was attractive at Ann Arbor to accept the heroic 
mission in the South has endeared him to thes American 
educational world. 





THE TASTE FOR GOOD LITERATURE. 


BY FANNIE 8. GUPTILL, 
Principal Emerson School, Minneapolis. 





What can be done toward controlling and directing the 
silent reading of the young, cultivating a love for that 
which is best, and ability to choose the same ? 

It is left for the public schools to establish the fact that 
whatever affects the children in their thought, habits, and 
character, is of vital importance; and that the cry of 
poverty clamoring ignorantly for an equal share of the 
good things of life may be answered when the cultivated 
intelligence of those meeting with the vexing questions of 
the day shall decide that the best things do not consist in 
an abundance of material blessings with unrestrained 
license in their disposal. 

Self-education comes materially through books. There 
are many notable instances of the influence of a single 
book upon the life of the reader. One great mission of 
the teacher is to impart a love for reading, and to help 
the children to attain the power of rejecting that litera- 
ture which blunts the perception of the good. We should 
give them the inclination to choose to associate with strong 
personalities,—the pure, the true, the beautiful, the helpful 
in books. The mind develops in the direction of its most 





except in the public schools of the country, and who can 


continuous exercise. Thought runs in worn channels un- 





less new and varied subjects are presented. The con- 
templation of unworthy subjects results in that which is 
base in character. The minds of children should be fed 
upon such books as help them to think correctly, to fee] 
and act nobly. A large number of our young people are 
employed through the day, and have no opportunity for 
mental culture except through such reading as comes by ac- 
cident. The less one knows the less desire there is for good 
reading, and that which is light and pleasant and ends in 
nothing, or that leads the imagination toward unworthy 
ideals, is the kind too often chosen. Balliet says, “ Chil. 
dren naturally love that which is good and pure in liter- 
ature, that which is unclean is acquired.” We fail, then, 
if we do not so fill their minds with good things that they 
cannot acquire the bad. 

Every lesson in reading, spelling, language, geography, 
history, science, should bear directly upon the develop- 
ment of this taste. Are we doing anything practical ? 
Teachers as a rule do not take a wide range of reading. 
Many cannot make suitable lists of books for the children 
of their own grades. Children should be trained in oral 
reading with the best selections that can be made from 
the classical literature that is adapted to their capacity. 
It is an economy to study that only which is good. 

The most successful grammar school teacher it has been 
my pleasure to know had, each morning, a fresh selection 
upon the board with which to greet her pupils. These 
supplemented a lesson of the day before, or suggested the 
courtesies of the day, contained a moral lesson, called at- 
tention to the springing of plant life or the changing of 
the seasons, or referred to the little sorrows and joys of 
daily jife and companionship. The pupils were always 
eager to classify them under appropriate heads in their 
notebooks and to learn them. 

In the fourth grade, where children begin to use the 
library, we may talk about authors, how they live, why 
they write, what they have written that we may profit by. 
We must direct the choice of books. A good exercise is 
to set apart one day in the week for the consideration of 
an author, and let the children read selections of their 
own from different books of that author, instead of dron- 
ing through the regular reading lesson. 

Through geography the imagination may be cultivated 
What part of 
the habitable globe has not been made the subject of ad- 
What entrancing books of 
travel, copiously illustrated, are published in reference to 
A successful teacher 
must know where these books are to be found and how to use 
them. 


and the thoughts led out in all directions. 
venture, or story, or poem ? 
nearly every part of the world! 


It is not enough to recommend a book simply. 
How? 
word some day about an author’s experience in the coun- 
try you are studying. Tell where the story may be 
found. Curiosity is awakened ; the book will be brought 
Have selections from it ; let all discuss them. ‘The 
sleepy boy will waken, and the indifferent girl who does 
not like “ geography as she is taught,” experiences a cu- 
riosity to know more about it. 


It must be placed in the child’s hand. Drop a 


to you. 


Children are hero-worshipers, and fond of personal ad- 
venture. A new impetus is given to their study when 
they become contributors to general information by their 
own selections. They may read one day and recite the 
next, or may have a day set apart for their contributions 
to the subject in hand. 

By a little effort the trashy novel may give place to 
wholesome reading like Prime’s Around the World, 01 
Lady Brassey's Sunbeam, followed by sketches from Stan- 
ley, Knox, Taylor, Livingstone, Greely, and a host of 
other writers of adventure. They may read from Ma- 
caulay, Dickens, Hume, Knight, Scott, bits of description 
from Black’s novels, incidents from Ebers, and the nu- 
merous poems of places which serve so well to fix in the 
mind the facts of geography and history. Following this 
plan in geography alone, “ literary contagion ” must soon 
spread with healthy rapidity, and a great many books be 
read and discussed without loss to the regular work pre- 
scribed by the course of study. United States history 
may be made the basis of valuable and cultivating liter- 
ary work. 

Teachers control the most admirable means of culti- 
vating the sentiment of patriotism. How the heart stirs 
and the cheek kindles when reading the speeches of Patrick 
Henry, Henry Clay, and Webster, or with the inspiring 





martial movement of the historical poems with which our 
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literature abounds. Here we may make free use of biog- 
raphy,—the lives of those who have made our national 
life and history the best examples for the children to 
emulate. 

I believe that in our American Statesman Series alone 
the teacher has implements with which to materially 
change the future of all the children who come under her 
influence. The lives of others stimulate, encourage, ele- 
vate, and strengthen our own. 








HOME-MADE APPARATUS. 


BY M. H. PADDOCK, JERSEY CITY. 

A prominent end in science teaching is precision. 
The experimental sciences of physics and chemistry are 
preéminently studies in accuracies. The atomic weights, 
the electric units, laws of heat, light, sound, energy, all 
attest a progress by careful steps, arising from experi- 
ments of the most painstaking exactness. 


This essential quality of science, as a part of our edu- 
cational curricula, is too often forgotten by those who cul- 
tivate the home-made apparatus method. Children are 
not apt to be over-precise in any habit. It is charac- 
teristic of the child to jump at conclusions. A habit of om 
painstaking investigation is desirable. His science-study 
should lead him only by most exact processes to every 
conclusion. It is easy to see how useful this method of| the advance of spring, and, in the latitude of central New 
study asa means of character-building may become to England, come in the last of March or early in April, 


the pupil. 


Home-made apparatus does not and usually cannot do|tion of a small branch, with its numerous clusters of from 
this. It may 2 show something of the principle,” but|/ten to twenty blossoms each, is much better than a de- 
does that suffice? Are we not preventing the pupil’s ulti- scription of them. Look for them before the leaves 


mately securing the real end of science training ? 


In the experiments with vibrating cords, not only 
should it be evident that shortening, lengthening, or| Its flattened form and filmy wing surrounding it give 
tightening the wire, changes pitch,—he knew that from|the seed an appearance of active life as it is wafted by 
the violin,—but the pupil should measure and find the|the wind. The number of seeds upon a tree in fruit is 
exact length or fraction of the whole string that raises astonishing. Count them upon a single spray, calculate 
the pitch each tone or degree of the scale. He should|the number on the whole tree, allow one half to make 
determine the number of vibrations in each, and thus dis- seedling trees in a nursery, suppose the trees set for 
cover the first law; viz., that the pitch varies inversely | «standards, ” eighty feet apart each way; how many 


as the length. He should discover, by exact weights, 
that the pitch yaries as the square root of the tension, 
and inversely as the square roots of the weights of the 
cords. He should have apparatus by which he can, by 
patient effort, if need be, arrive at these results. 

I have yet to hear of a piece of home-made appara- 
tus that will accomplish anything in this line worthy of 
the name of scientific instruction. To do less than the 
above, to crudely attempt to show the principle and to 
supplement the failure to verify the laws by giving cor- 
rect results from the book, is to bring the pupil to the 
very point he should know, and then dodge the issue. It 
leaves him untrained; it does worse,—cultivates a habit of 
shallow and inacurate investigation; it teaches him to 
fail and be content with that. What is the moral effect? 
We may talk of cultivating self-reliance, but that quality 
arises rather in succeeding than from failing. 

To supplement the inaccuracies of the apparatus by 
giving results in accordance with the book (with or with- 
out the pupil’s knowledge that the experiment and the 
book differ), leads the pupil apparently through the same 
mental process as though accurate apparatus had been 
used, but it debars him from the essential intent of the 
study. The honest results obtained should be stated. 
Then in whatever way these deviate from correct results, 
the causes are to be carefully sought. It is often of more 
value to the pupil to be able to discover the cause of 
error than otherwise to arrive at the results he seeks. 
Home-made apparatus generally is so far inaccurate as 
not to admit of this kind of work. Give the pupil rea- 
sonably accurate apparatus, then deviations from antici- 
pated restits will become themselves legitimate objects 
of research, referring to variations in atmospheric pres- 
sure, dryness, heat, expansion of apparatus, purity of 
materials, ete. 


Those teachers who most largely depend upon home-|split or to work. It is superior for hubs of wheels, yokes, 
made apparatus are apt to be carried away with that idea, |ship-blocks, meat-blocks, and like uses. It makes a good 
and do not aim to acquire a laboratory equipped with/fuel for an open fireplace. 


the best appliances. When it comes to the use of fine 





The use of home-made appliances as expedients to 
render available such ordinary resources as may be at 
hand is common in every laboratory, and is highly com- 
mendable, but should not be exalted as an essential or 
very important feature of science. 

One impediment to the use of apparatus made by com- 
petent workmen and suited to demonstrate the exact laws 
of science, has been the expense. So small has been the 
demand that a large profit must be made. If the 
schools would make up their minds to be properly fur- 
nished with apparatus, there would be a great demand, 
an increased business would be built up, and prices could 
come down. 

Furthermore, if enthusiastic teachere who devote time 
in excess to home-made appliances which cannot fulfil 





They will rob a neighbor’s garden of its moisture and 
plant food, for twice the length of the tree’s limbs. They 
will go under houses, fill up drainpipes, and drink wells 
dry. So, plant an elm with the thought that it is to be 
“monarch” of its own ground, at least. 

Many of the old elms which we now see in the long- 
settled regions are historic, as the ‘“‘ Washington Elm” 
at Cambridge. Most of them are associated with family 
histories, or more public events interesting and profitable 
to be preserved. They are greatly suggestive of the good 
cheer of family gatherings and town picnics, in “leafy 
June,” and of all the sweet memories of the earlier days 
of our ancestors. 

Find such a tree ; tell where it is; trace its growth, as 
you image it, from its youth to its picturesque old age; 


desired ends, would devote some of their energy to secur-|tell of the people who have been shaded by it; picture 
ing suitable apparatus, and if pupils would likewise turn|scenes beneath its branches; tell how many generations 


some of their zeal to devising how money may be raised, 
the needed supplies would soon be forthcoming. The 
increased demand would indirectly benefit all schools. 








NATIVE TREES.—(V.)* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE AMERICAN ELM (Continued). 


The Flowers.—The flowers are a cheerful reminder of 


according to the warmth of the season. The examina- 


appear. 
The seeds ripen before the leaves are fully expanded. 


acres would they cover? Nothing is easier in tree rais- 
ing than to start a little plantation of elms. Let every 
boy and girl, who can get a place to do it, plant at least 
one elm tree. 

The Leaves.—Note these facts about the leaves: On 
short, stout foot-stalks ; oval, heart-shaped at base, sharp 
at the apex; deeply and doubly serrated; veins prom- 
inent, the conspicuous mid-vein dividing the blade into 
two very unequal parts, the upper part the larger. The 
leaves turn to a golden yellow in autumn, and fall early. 
The Bark.—The bark assumes, quite early in the 
growth of the tree, a furrowed appearance, up and down, 
but is not usually very rough. The inner bark is quite 
fibrous, and, by soaking and pounding, may be made into 
pretty strong rope material. 

The Branches.—Notice the feathery arrangement of 
the little twigs upon the branchlets; the same plan may 
be traced in the venation of the leaf, while the regular 
branching of the whole tree is but the development of this 
plan. While the huge branches, as they first strike out 
from a large elm, give the aspect of massiveness and 
strength to the tree, their great length and gradual curves, 
as they lessen in size to slender spray, clothe it with a 
flowing drapery, which, in the new foliage of early sum- 
mer, form, with its sturdier qualities of nobility and 
grandeur, a combination rarely seen in one object. The 
branches are so tough and strong as to bear, uninjured, 
great strains from tempests and ice; yet, the hang-bird 
and the golden robin find no gentler movement for their 
nestlings than the motion of its pensile spray. 

The Body.—The bodies of elm trees vary as much as 
their heads; and the characteristics of the one are found, 
in the same tree, to be in strict harmony with those of the 


of boys and girls it has seen come and go; tell what you 
think of such a tree; tell of your own visit to it. 








Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


THERE is nothing so contagious as keen intellectual 
activity. There is something radically wrong in a school 
that has listless pupils. 





Ir is not easy for a teacher to smile perpetually and 
have an intellectual expression, but it is certain that she 
can never frown intellectually. One of the arts of the 
day is to have a perpetually pleasant expression that shall 
be intellectual. 





FOR THE LATIN CLASS. 


| Write the following phrases on slips, and distribute to 
the class, giving each a blank slip for the translation. | 


Ad arbitrium, De nihilo nihil fit. 
Ab uno disce omnes, Eo nomine, 

Ad finem. Esse quam videri. 
A die. Fama semper vivat. 
Ad libitum. Fac simile. 
Biennium. Ut pignus amicitia. 
Caceethes carpendi. Amor patria. 
Admodum., Copia verborum. 
Ad referendum. Dulce Domum! 
Alias. Compos mentis. 
Bona fide. Deo volente. 
Ceteris paribus. Ducit amor patrie. 
Alibi. Verbum sat sapienti. 
Alma mater. Vera pro gratiis. 

A maximis ad minima. Vice versa. 

Carpe diem. Viva voce. 

Awor patri#. Volens et potens. 
Anno Domini. Tuum est. 


Ante meridiem. 





OUR TOWN MEETING. 
BY GEORGE RUGG, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


March 5 was town meeting day. A week previous I 
proposed to a score of the older boys in our high school 
that we should attend the meeting, and reproduce the 
same in school. The proposal being quickly accepted, I 
brought them together for an hour one day, and gave 
them an informal talk on the most common forms of par- 
liamentary procedure. Thus fortified we attended town 
meeting and took notes. Next day we met after school, 
arranged our town warrant, decided what boys should be 
nominated and elected, who should make motions, etc. 

On Friday, the 8th, we held our meeting in the school 
hall before pupils and visitors. The warrant was written 
on one blackboard, and a list of all town officers with an 
explanation of their several duties, filled another board. 
The meaning of the term “ grand list,” as used in Ver- 
mont, was also explained. The girls were told they were 
ineligible to vote, although like the Irishman who lost 


other. Note this in various specimens which you may see.|the bet, they might “have hopes.” The younger boys 
The Wood.—The wood is tough, stringy, difficult to] were reminded they were still under age. Then we at- 
tacked our warrant with a will. A moderator and other 
officers were elected in quick succession, $100 appropri- 
ated for Memorial Day, the tax collector’s salary fixed, 
The Roots.—The roots deserve special notice. They |after a hot discussion, 87 cents on the dollar appropriated 


apparatus, they are as much at a loss how to proceed as/ramify near the surface, and to a great length. They|for town expenses, and a number of spicy: resolutions of- 








their pupils would be. © 





will run hundreds of feet to reach a sprig or brook.'fered. The contest over the chairman of selectmen was 
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especially fierce. A ballot with the use of a check list 
was finally taken, and the smallest boy in school obtained 
the office. 

A motion to adjourn put an end to a bright and help- 
ful hour. We feel that our boys are so much further 
ahead toward the goal of good citizenship. 





HISTORICAL COMPOSITION SUBJECTS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY ROBERT C. FRENCH, 
Chauncy Hall School, Boston. 


One of the chief essentials in a good composition sub- 
ject is suggestiveness. When a pupil reaches the high 
school the matter of grammatical expression ceases, 
largely, to be a source of difficulty to him, The work of 
the teacher here is to lead the pupil to think definitely 
and logically. If these ends are met in the fullest sense 
possible, the subjects for composition must be so stated 
that the thought of the pupil will be turned into definite 
channels. 

The following subjects, based on the history courses of 
most high schools, will be found very practicable for 
composition work : 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

English Whigs and Tories: Origin of the names; their chief 
differences; their most noted leaders. Changes that occurred in 
leadership between 1700 and 1719, with a brief account of the dif- 
ferent leaders during that time. 

Warfare in England in the time of Queen Anne: How was it 
conducted ? Arms offensive and defensive. Who were the mili- 
tary heroes of the age? What were their most famous battles, 
deeds, and characteristics ? 

Home life in England in the time of Elizabeth. 

Ambition as shown in the characters of Henry VIII. and Oliver 
Cromwell. 

An original story. 
Christmas games and customs. 

An imaginary visit to Westminster Abbey in the present year. 


Scene laid in England, introducing old 


ROMAN HISTORY, 


Changes in the form and spirit of the government from Cincin- 
natus to Constantine. 

Rise of the Plebeians in Rome: Length of the struggle; prom- 
inent leadera; successive steps gained. Division of the duties be- 
longing to the chief rulers, and new officers created. 

A day in the house of a wealthy Roman at the beginning of the 
Christian Era. 

GREEK HISTORY. 

The great battles of Greek history: Name the leading five. 
Which is the most important, and why? Which is next in im- 
portance, and why ? 

What influence did the games of ancient Greece have upon the 
people in regard to politics, social life, literature, and art ? 

Contrast between Athens and Sparta, touching the following 
points: Art, constitution, learning, war. Chances for individual 
development of each citizen. 

The great men of Greece: Name the first ten as you would rank 
them. State briefly the important facts about the one placed first, 
and your reasons for assigning that rank to him. 

Manners and customs of the Homeric age. 





AN EXERCISE IN PROVERBS. 
BY GEORGE W. COLEMAN. 


Early in the week copy upon the board a large num- 
ber of the commonest short proverbs and old sayings, se- 
lecting those best calculated to convey a lesson to children 
the age of your pupils. Ask the scholars to familiarize 
themselves with these selections with a view to taking 
part in an exciting exercise on the coming Friday after- 
noon. When the time arrives, clean the board and divide 
the class into two equal parts, either arbitrarily or by al- 
lowing two of the brightest children to choose sides. 
When everything is ready, write upon the board, in easy 
view of all, one of the selections, substituting for every 
letter a dash, thus (“ All is not gold that glitters ’’) : 

The first scholar in the first division names some letter 
which she thinks must be contained in the hidden proverb, 
—d, for example. The teacher steps to the board and 
writes the letter in its proper place, making her own 
choice of the two a's, but when a letter is named that is 
not contained in the proverb, a demerit is scored against 
the division in which the mistake occurs, and the pupil 
making the blunder is sent to the foot. The first scholar 
in the second division is now called upon to name a letter. 
Then it goes back again to the first division, second 
scholar, and so on, alternating with each turn. As the 





| until some bright pupil will make out what the pro 
is. When this discovery is made, it may be announced 
at once, no matter whose turn it is. The side to 
which this pupil belongs receives five credits, and he 
himself goes to the head. This opens an account of 
debits and credits that the pupils will be delighted to bal- 
ance at the close of the exercise. Another selection is 
then made by the teacher, and the game proceeds until a 
stated time, when it is finished and the accounts are 
balanced. 
The above can be varied to suit circumstances. It is 
not necessary to divide the class. The successful child 
may be permitted to write the next selection. In this 
case there will be no need of credits to arouse interest. 
Besides acquainting the pupils with common sayings, 
this exercise promotes good spelling, develops the power 
of close attention, and stimulates independent thought. 





ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. 
BY SUSAN STAYNER BONGARTZ, PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


(Fifth Paper.) 

Taking for granted that our teachers are provided 
with a simple set of models, I suggest the cube as a sub- 
ject for the present lesson. If any are so unfortunate as 
not to possess one, it may easily be constructed from stiff 
brown paper and gummed together, or a cubical box will 
do, but is rather bard to find, as our aim is to have the 





perfect square represented on 
all its sides. : 

Place the cube on a chair, to 
bring its center on a level with 


ee ee 


the eyes of the class. Then 





they can see neither its top nor 








bottom. Let it be placed so 





that they can see two of its Fig. 13. 
sides, the front being one of them. (Fig. 13.) 
It is to be expected that the scholars know the exact 
shape of the sides of the model. 
How many squares are in sight? Are they alike in 
appearance? Can any one draw them as he sees them, 
joining them together to form the two sides which he sees 
of the cube ? 
Let them try, and they will have an opportunity to 
test the experience of the past lessons. 
Can you place it so as to show it in a different position, 
yet having the horizontal line through the center, and 
show but two sides ? 

ee eae If the children’s 
a4 leads 
| 1 them rightly, they 
w, z. j-------- si so | --- will place the box 
(See Fig. 14.) so 
that the center of 
the front edge shall 
be on a level with 
their eyes. Mark this point with chalk plainly, as at a. 
We will now draw it in perspective. What shall we 
draw first? Ans.—The horizontal line. Why? (al- 


ingenuity 











otal eS 


Fia. 14, 


ways why ?) 

In placing the box before the scholars thus, it will be 
noticed that neither of the sides is squarely facing them, 
and that the edge is nearer to them than any other part. 
Call their attention to this and to the chalk mark on this 
edge, which is supposed to be placed directly opposite 
their eyes. 

There are two new terms which depend so much on 
each other, that we shall have to teach them both at 
one lesson. 

The place where the scholar sits opposite the cube or 
box is called the point of station or station point. 

Ask them if they know what that means. Some of 
them may never have heard the word station before and 
if so, it will need interpretation, if the teacher wlahos to 
avoid the possibility of cultivating fruit for such garden- 
ers as Miss Le Row. 

And the place on the horizontal line on which the eye 
rests when the pupil looks straight before him, is called 
the point of sight. 

The chalk mark on the cube is the point of sight, but 
if we move a little to the right or left of it, the point of 
sight would change also, because the station point would 





game proceeds the number of known letters increases, 


eae ‘then the point of sight must be changed with it because 


the point of sight must be opposite the station point. 
The pupils being placed in rows behind their desks 


leovering the whole room, it will be necessary for the 


teacher to illustrate this question to each row of scholars 


aneeiiaie, unless she chooses to have a model for the 


especial use of each row,—for it would be impossible for 
a school of fifty or sixty scholars, or even thirty, to see 
the model in the same position unless they were in one 
row, and there is always a disadvantage arising from the 
unequal height of pupils in the same row when the class is 
large. 

The point of sight may be placed in any part of the 
horizontal line. In fact, the point of sight means only 


is exactly opposite the point of station. 





METHODS IN LATIN.—(XL) 


BY FRANK W. SMITH, 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


TRANSLATION. 


Previous articles may be regarded as dealing chiefly 
with the pupil’s general equipment for his work,—the 
prime essentials for his success. I wish now to speak 
more definitely as to details of English translation and 
ideals to be aimed at here. Let me first, then, following 
the natural method, put the matter concretely, Some 
passages from Cesar and Cicero will serve our purpose. 
I will give two translations in each case, and in so doing 
try to illustrate the tendencies that are to be avoided and 
those that should be cultivated. I shall assume all the 
time that we have a vivid idea of the circumstances and 
surroundings involved. 


Cas8AR, B. G., II, 25. 

(a) ** Cesar having set vut from the exhortation of the 10th 
legion to the right wing, where he saw his men to be hard pressed, 
and, the standards having been borne together into one place, the 
soldiers of the 12th legion being crowded together to be for an im- 
pediment to themselves in the battle,—all the centurions of the 4th 
cohort being killed, ete., etc.,—a shield having been snatched from 
one soldier from the rear (line) , having proceeded to 
the first line , he ordered to the soldiers to bear on the 
standards and open out the maniples by which the more easily they 
might use their swords.”’ 

(b) ‘* After exhorting the 10th legion Casar set out for the right 
wing. There he saw his men were hard pressed, the standards 
close together and the soldiers of the 12th legion consequently 
crowded and in each other’s way in the fight ;—all the centurions of 


the 4th cohort were killed, the standard-bearer slain, etc., etc. 
. * * * * * * . . 


Matters were thus in a strait and there were no re-inforcements 
which could be ordered in ;—all this he took in at a glance (vidit). 
Then he snatched a shield from a soldier in the rear, because he 
had himself come there without one, advanced to the front rank, 
called to the centurions by name, spoke a word of encouragement 
to the rest, and ordered the soldiers to charge, and open out the 
ranks to give them a better chance to handle their swords.’’ 


Casar, B. G., IIL, 7. 

(a) “These things having been accomplished, when, from all 
causes, Cmsar thought Gaul subdued,—the Belgae having beeu 
overcome, the Germans having been expelled, and the Seduni con- 
quered in the Alps,—and so had departed, ete.,”” . . . 

(>) ** This campaign being over, Cesar thought, from all con- 
siderations, that Gaul was ready to submit; for the Belgae were 
overcome, the Germans driven out of the country, the Seduni in 
the Alps conquered. So, as winter opened, he set out for [llyricam 
because he wished to visit the natives there and examine their 


country. But just then war suddenly broke out in Gaul.” 


CiceRoO, MANIL. X. 
(a) ‘*I think I have made sufficiently many words why the war 


ig necessary on account of its nature and dangerous on account of its 


magnitude. It remains that it seems I ought to speak about choosing 
«commander for this war and putting him over so great affairs.”’ 
() " I think I have said enough (to show) why the war from its 
nature 18 necessary, from its extent dangerous. Finally I think I 


ought to speak about the commander to be chosen for this war 


and to be put in charge of such important interests (or I have left 
the duty of speaking, ete.).’? 


Perhaps no instance would now be found in which a 


classroom translation would correspond in all points to 
the first form of translation given, but there are probably 
not wanting instances where there is at least some ap- 
proximation to it, and it may well serve to illustrate a 
tendency in some cases. 
ought not to be tolerated in a final translation, if we have 
regard for our obligations to our mother tongue. The 
knowledge of forms and relations implied in it will read- 


It shows barbarities which 





be changed. The station point would be moved first, 


ily be seen to be essential as a basis for accuracy, but it 
18 & crime to harbor such English in one’s mind. 








what we have said: That part of the horizontal line which 
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The second form of translation, however far the ver- 
sion given may be from an ideal one, approaches nearer 
the form we should ourselves use, and should be insisted 
on in the classroom. The changes neccessary to secure 
it are often slight. Note some of those which occur in 
the passages under consideration ; examine also some ex- 
pressions in other passages. How important it is to divide 
an initiatory gui into et is ete., (e. g., gui cum = now 
when he,—for when he, etc.), or a conjunctive gui into 
ut is, cum is, ete. How important, again, to translate 
hoe tantum bellum,—this war which is so great, a war 
so great as this, ete., instead of allowing the monstrosity 
this so great war, which rolls so smoothly from the 
pupil’s lips; or the weak expression this great war, 
which has lost part of its demonstrative force. What a 
help it is to give forms of videor their proper force when 
a word for-word translation would be bungling. What a 
relief it is, when some word is emphasized by being placed 
at the beginning of a sentence, to make it the subject of 
thought for the whole sentence, instead of waiting to put 
it into its grammatical position as subject, object, etc. 
(e.g., Cic. Arch. V., “As to Gabinus.”’) 

In the passages from Cesar it will be noticed that one 
of the most conspicuous changes relates to the division of 
the sentence. Instead of the labyrinthian arrangement 
and relations of the original we have the ideas brought 
out by short, telling sentences or clauses. The rapid ac- 
tion, ete., of the first selection demand this, and it seems 
the more fitting form for the second. What seems a 
great difference between our versions and the original is 
only apparent. We have thrown the sentence into an 
English mould, while the original ideas, relations of words, 
etc., are closely followed. It will often be found neces- 
sary to break up a Latin sentence into shorter English 
sentences, complex and simple. Where, however, a com- 
plex arrangement is retained, either wholly or in part, 
care should be taken to make it English, not Latin. 

Bat our results must show accuracy and appreciation. 
If these do not appear in the form of translation advo- 
cated, it is a failure. I think, however, it will bear ex- 
amination on these points. If we work in the lines sug- 
gested, we shall find greater accuracy of expression, and, 
from the effort to present the picture in an English form, 
we shall secure a more appreciative version. 








HOW THEY PUNCTUATE. 


SYMPOSIUM OF EDITORS. 


George M. Whitaker, of the New England Farmer, 
acting for the Suburban Press Association, prepared a 
paragraph containing a number of controverted points in 
punctuation, and thirty-seven editors sent replies. We 
gave the extract in the Journat of March 17, but reprint 
it here for ready reference. The figures are inserted for 
reference in connection with the replies. 


Going down Washington st., (1) recently (2) I saw ex-Gov. (3) 
Smith, Bill (4) Jones (5) of Nebraska (6) and the commissioner of 
internal revenue (7) en route (8) for the west end (9) having done 
(10) the back bay (11) in the interests of the Hydrated Gasoline 
company. (12) The legislature (13) had been petitioned to allow 
the company (14) to increase its capital stock, lay pipes in the 
common (15) and market its refuse for a fertilizer (16) if purchas- 
ers could be found. The house (17) had granted the desired legis- 
lation (18) but the result of the senate’s (19) action was in doubt. 
These experts were therefore (20) investigating (21) as far as possi- 
ble (22) all questions likely to arise. Experiments at Manhattan 
beach (23) and in southern (24) Florida (25) had (26) so far as was 
known (27) resulted favorably (28) and the Boston & Albany rail- 
road company (29) had been looking toward (30) rather than from 
(31) the idea of adopting the invention (32) which the state board 
of health (33) considered of great benefit. I also noticed past (34) 
Master (35) Walker (36) of the Massachusetts state grange (37) 
who was trying to sell a load of early rose (38) potatoes (39) and a 
few early (40) globe (41) Danvers (42) onions (43) to Mr (44) B. 
B. Brown (45) of Chelsea (46) who is (47) or may be (48) a candi- 
date for representative (49) to congress. (50) 

1. Capitalize the abbreviation (st.), 19 per cent. ; spell in full 
without capitalizing, 54 p. c.; take out the comma, 54 p. o. 

2. Comma after ‘‘ recently,’’ 78 p. c. 

8. Capitalize ‘‘ex’’ (Ex-Gov.), 14 p. c.; spell Governor in full, 
6 p. c. 

4. Quote “ Bill,” 8 p. ¢. ; spell it ‘* William,’’ 3 p. e. 

5. Comma after ‘‘ Jones,’’ 19 p. ¢. 

6. Comma after ‘‘ Nebraska,”’ 67 p. o. 

7. Capitalize ‘‘ Commissioner,” 6 p. @; capitalise ‘‘ Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue,” 60 p. ¢.; comme alter ‘' Revenue,” 


8. Ltalicize *‘ en route,’ 24 p, o. 
9. Capitalize ‘‘ West End,’’ 70 p. c.; make it “‘ West end,” 8 
Pp. ¢.; comma after ‘‘ end,’’ 73 p. c.; make it ‘‘ west-end,’’ 3 Pp. ¢. 

10. Quote the word ‘‘ done,”’ 3 p c. 

11. Capitalize ‘* Back Bay,” 81 p. c.; make it *‘ Back bay,” 3 
p-¢. ; comma after ‘‘ Bay,’’ 3 p. c. ; compound “* Back-Bay,”’ 3 p. e. 

12. Capitalize ‘* Company,” 65 p. c.; make it ‘‘ Hydrated gas- 
oline company,’’ 3 p. e. 

13. Capitalize ‘‘ Legislature,” 60 p. «. 

14. Capitalize ‘‘ Company,’’ 10 p. e. 

15. Capitalize ‘‘ Common,” 48 p. c. ; comma after ‘‘ Common,”’ 
76 p. o. 


16. Comma after “ fertilizer,’’ 54 p. o. 


was, of course, due to oversight. ) 


profession. He says: “It is an interesting slip, full of 
‘kinks.’ If a hundred different men wrote it, I should 
expect no two to agree inevery particular. There is food 
for much discussion. For instance, ‘ Early Rose’ might, 
perhaps, be included in quotation marks, but not neces- 
sarily ; ‘Early Globe Danvers’ and ‘ Boston and Albany’ 
might properly be ‘hyphened’ as compound adjectives, 
but they are not so written by those who most frequently 
use them,”’ etc. 

Here is the paragraph as he punctuates it : 


Going down Washington St. recently, Isaw Ex-Gov. Smith, “‘ Bill” 
Jones of Nebraska, and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue en 
route for the West End, having done the Back Bay in the interests 
of the Hydrated-Gasoline Company. The Legislature had been 
petitioned to allow the Company to increase its capital stock, lay 
pipes inthe Common, and market its refuse for a fertilizer if pur- 
chasers could be found. The House had granted the desired leg- 
islation, but the result of the Senate’s action was in doubt. These 
experts were therefore investigating as far as possible all questions 
likely to arise. Experiments at Manhattan Beach and in southern 
Florida had, so far as was known, resulted favorably; and the 
Boston and Albany Railroad Company had been looking toward, 
rather than from, the idea of adopting the invention, which the 
State Board of Health considered of great benefit. I also noticed 
Past Master Walker of the Massachusetts State Grange, who was 
trying to sell a load of Early Rose potatoes and a few Early Globe 
Danvers onions to Mr. B. B. Brown of Chelsea, who is, or may be, 
a candidate for Representative to Congress. 


Here is the paragraph as the Suburban Press Club would 
punctuate it after a conference upon their differences : 


Going down Washington street recently, I saw ex-Gov. Smith, 
Bill Jones of Nebraska, and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
en route for the West End, having done the Back Bay in the inter- 
ests of the Hydrated Gasoline Company. The Legislature had 
been petitioned to allow the company to increase its capital-stock, 
lay pipes in the Common, and market its refuse for a fertilizer, if 
purchasers could be found. The House had granted the desired 
legislation, but the result of the Senate’s action was in doubt. 
These experts were therefore investigating, as far as possible, all 
questions likely to arise, Experiments at Manhattan Beach and in 





40 p. 


powthern Fieride had, as far as was known, resulted favorably, and 





| the Boston & Albany Railroad Company had been looking toward, 
rather than from, the idea of adopting the invention, which the 
| State Board of Health considered of great benefit. I also noticed 

Past Master Walker of the Massachusetts State Grange, who was 
| trying to sell a load of Early Rose potatoes and a few Early Globe 
Danvers onions to Mr. B. B. Brown of Chelsea, who is, or may be, 
a candidate for Representative to Congress. 


Upon the question of capitalizing “Common” they 
were equally and persistently divided. 








Department of Mathematics. 





17. Capitalize ‘‘ House,’’ 78 p. c. 
18. Comma after “ legislature,’’ 60 p. o. ar re 
19. Capitalize “Senate's,” 73 p. © athaterenarieeuets (Re"eane. BaP ans fosters. 
20. Comma before and after *‘ therefore,’’ 9 p. o. emammmered when 
21. Comma after ‘ investigation,’ 62 p. ec. ne nist ea eT a cere 
22, Comma after “‘ possible,” 73 p. c. SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
23. Capitalize ‘‘ Beach,’’ 51 p. c. L (A) By Prof. H. A. Wood, Cleveland, O.— A curve in space 
24. Capitalize ‘‘ southern,’’ 27 p. c. is represented by the equations 
25. Comma after “‘ Florida,”’ 9 p. c. r= (+) cos [ (=) log ( za) | 
26. Comma after “ bad,’’ 73 p. ec. V v2 4 
27. Comma after ‘‘ known,’’ 73 p. ec. y= ( ) sin [ (=) log (35) | , 
28. Semicolon after ‘‘ favorably,’’ 13 p. c. ; comma, 73 p. oc. v ae’ - 
29. Capitalize ‘“‘ Railroad Company,’’ 51 p. eo. and 2 ome (3; 
30. Comma after “‘ toward,”’ 67 p. c.; dash, 3 p. 7 : opeanamty the measures of curvature and tortuosity at any point 
. Lr | , e . i. t ’ 
31. Comma after ‘‘ from,”’ 62 p. c.; dash, 3 p. o. Pa eee Solution by the Editor 
82. Comma after “ invention,’ 60 p. o. Forming the second differential cealliaieate of the given 
33. Capitalize ‘‘ State Board of Health,’’ 57 p. e. tions, with respect to s, . a 
34, Capitalize ‘‘ past,’’ 76 p. ec. d*r 1 , 1 2s? 
35. Compound “ Past-master,”’ 9 p. e. dt” ays _ (7 log ‘= 
36. Comma after ‘‘ Walker,’’ 30 p. c. V2 1 25? 
37. Capitalize ‘‘ State Grange,’’ 67 p.c. ; comma after ‘‘ Grange,’’ - (5 ~,) eos [ (a) (i ] ’ 
78 p. ¢. dty 1 1 2s? 
38. Capitalize ‘‘ Early Rose,” 57 p. ec. ds* =(53 os (35 ) tog (3) | 
39. Comma after ‘‘ potatoes,’’ 9 p. o. W2\. 1 252 
40. Capitalize ‘‘ Early,’’ 54 p. e. a (5 _ | Gs) log (553) |} 
41. Capitalize ‘‘ Globe,’’ 65 p. ¢. dtz 
42. Compound ‘‘ Globe-Danvers,”’ 3 p. c. and le 
43. Comma after ‘‘ onions,’’ 20 p. ec. Substituting the squares of these differential coefficients in the for- 
44, Period after *‘Mr.,’’ 54 p. c. (The fact that all did not|fula for the measure of the curvature of carves in space, we have 


d?x\? 


)+( 


dy 
ds? 


d?z 
ds* 


ay = i[( )'+ (f)"], = 2... a0, 


45. Comma after ‘‘ Brown,’’ 27 p. ec. ds* 
46. Comma after ‘* Chelsea,’’ 90 p. c. which is the expression for the curvature required. 
47. Comma after “‘ is,’’ 65 p. ec. The formula for the measure of the tortuosity of a tortuous 
es 2” ax curve 1s : 
48. Comma after ‘‘ be,’’ 65 Pe 1 ir /dA\2 du\2 dv \4 
49. Capitalize ‘‘ Representative,’’ 54 p. c. — = (<) + (“ ) + (~) ] een By 
r To “ ed i . 
50. Capitalize ‘‘ Congress,’’ 76 p. ec. in which 
We have received many replies from teachers, but there dA _d [P (F vt dz, <4 (a) 
° ces : ds ds ds ds? ds_ ds? ae P 
seems to be no occasion for classifying their answers after dis d dz d? le d 
‘ / arr ¢ a*z 
having given those of the editors. We select from our + “Pale |p (= a an Ta) | » ++ (8), 
replies that of H. H. Ballard, who is perhaps as skillful a dv d [ (2 diy dy vr) | ( 
specialist in this matter as there is among the teaching ds ds L° \ads * ds ds ds* ov OP 


A, 4, ¥, denote the direction-cosines of the osculating plane at any 
point of a tortuous curve. 

Reducing (a), (8), and (y) by substituting the proper differen- 
tial coefficients formed from the equations representing the curve, 


wehave ‘ * 
7 4 (575) sm a ) tow ( ) | 
+ (4s Do= [ Ga) Ga) ] «++ @. 
de = — (sia) | Ga) Gs) | 
+ (2)se[ Ch me] 0 
o = 0... (7). 
Substituting the squares of (a’), (3), and (y’), in (2), we have 


1 da\?2 du \? dv y" 1 
=~ LG) +) +) )--+ 
which is the expression for the tortuosity required. 


c 2s? 


a | 
oc” 





. 


and 





SHREWD ADVERTISERS. 


Readers of the newspapers of the day cannot fail to be impressed 
with the fact that the modern advertiser is progressive. 

He is compelled to be, else competitors more active in the inven- 
tion of new advertising devices, will outstrip him in public favor. 
The value of printers’ ink judiciously and scientifically employed 
cannot be overestimated ; it is the medium whereby a meritorious 
discovery is raised from local fame to a position in the public 
esteem. Hence the columns of the newspapers are daily used by 
hosts of advertisers, and in the competition which is indulged in to 
attain the desired end, the reader is oftentimes amused. 

The greatest of American advertisers, and it may as well be said 
in the world, is H. H. Warner, of Rochester, N. Y., whose name 
has been made everywhere familiar in connection with Warner’s 
Safe Cure, widely advertised because of its merit in the prevention 
and cure of kidney diseases. 

By printer’s ink this great discovery has achieved world-wide 
popularity and thousands feel grateful for the knowledge thus ac- 
quired of this greatest of modern remedies. . 
Furthermore, the public has been taught that disorders of the 
lungs, brain, heart, and liver, which have hitherto been regarded 
and treated by the profession as distinctive diseases, are not so in 
fact, but are the attendirg symptoms of disease of the kidneys; 
therefore, the consumptive, the apoplectic, the paralytic, and the 
sufferer from nervous disorders can be restored to health by 
Warner's Safe Cure, which will remove the true cause of those dis- 
orders by restorivg the kidneys to healthy action. 

The advertising methods employed by this greatest of advertisers 
are invariably instructive, and although the reader may sometimes 
be “caught”’ in reading an advertisement which was not at first 
supposed to be such, there is nevertheless no time lost, since 
indormation lp invariably gained concerning life's great problem. 
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BEAUTIFUL SPRING. 


‘“‘ NASHVILLE, by sea and land,” is the New England 
cry. 

New York Crry now talks of reforming the school 
reformers. 


Tue Massachusetts Suciety for Good Citizenship leads 
the world in aggressive teaching of patriotism. 


Ir looks as though the Westfield (Mass.) Normal 
School might soon become the Springfield State Normal 
School. 


Tuer West is destined to be vigorously shaken up over 
the question of ‘‘ German or no German in the Common 
Schools.” 


PHILADELPHIA proposes to reform the “ expensive 
costumes, jewelry, carriages, bouquets,” etc., attendant 
upon the normal school graduation. 


Tue Province of New Brunswick has provided that 
any teacher, with the sanction of the trustees, may set 
apart any Friday in May or June as Arbor Day. 


Hon. Joun D. Lona, as attorney for the friends of 
the public school before the legislative committee on edu- 
cation, takes the fanaticism all out of the movement. 


Tue public schools of Illinois are to take part in the 
celebration of the centennial of Washington’s inauguration 
as first President of the United States. State Superin- 
tendent Richard Edwards will in many ways aid in this 
celebration. 








Muon as the friends of Mt. Holyoke regret the resig- 
nation of Miss Elizabeth Blanchard, under whose leader- 
ship the seminary has outgrown its seminary ideas and 
become a college, there will be much rejoicing in the wis- 


dom of the trustees in the choice of Miss Mary A. Brig- 
ham, of Brooklyn, for the presidency. Miss Brigham is 
a graduate of Mt. Holyoke, and one of the most distin- 
guished of her daughters. It is said that she would have 
been offered the presidency of Wellesley would she have 
‘considered the matter. We now hope that some of the 
men and women who are scattering their millions promis- 
cuously all the way from Worcester to San Francisco will 
generously remember Mt. Holyoke, the most historically 


oan female seminary in the world. 





Ix the death of C. Goodwin Clark, of the Gaston 
School, and Gerald Griffin, of the Boston School Board, 
the committee have had occasion to recall the services of 
a distinguished servant and of a distinguished associate. 
It is said by those who were present, that the tributes of 
respect to Mr. Clark were among the most comprehen- 
sive, tender, and effective ever uttered by that body. Dr. 
Packard had been associated with him on the board; 
Chairman Gallagher had intimate acquaintance with him 
in and out of school ; Dr. Mowry had professional affilia- 
tions with him for twenty-five years ; Judge Fallon had 
long been his chairman ; and Mr. Walsh held him in high 
regard; and these gentlemen vied with each other in 
graceful expression of their appreciation. Mr. Griffin, 
American manager for Cassell & Company’s publications, 
was one of the brightest and fairest-minded members of 
the board, an ardent friend of the public schools. He 
was as warmly beloved as he was respected by the board, 
whose appreciation was expressed at a special meeting by 
Messrs. Murphy, Emery, Schindler, Capen, Walsh, and 
Dr. Hastings. Mr. Murphy's resolutions were discrimi- 
natingly appreciative of his earnest and conscientious 





service. 
BOSTON PRIMARY TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 
“In a multitude of counselors there is safety’’ and 


wisdom. One of the most interesting signs of this age is 
that which makes for codperation and conference in all 
trades, callings, and professions. And these conferences 
are not wholly of a social nature; there is the higher 
aim, that of interchange of ideas, looking toward the ele- 
vation, advancement, and growth of the cause which is 
Much good must 
come from any gathering of men or women who meet to 
discuss ways and means of their calling. 

Teachers have for years had their associations, and 
their value has been unquestioned and incalculable. There 


the adhesive power of the association. 


is now added to the long list of teachers’ meetings an as- 
sociation which is styled the ‘“‘ Boston Primary Teachers’ 
Association.” The object of this association, as gleaned 
from its constitution, is “to secure union and cobpera- 
tion among the primary teachers of Boston, for mutual 
support and inspiration, so that methods and resources 
may be communicated from any teacher or school to all 
others in the organization, for the general advantage, and 
especially that necessary modifications and adjustments of 
methods may be agreed upon to meet the new conditions 
of kindergarten preparation for the primary school work.” 
This is a comprehensive object, and strongly appeals to 
every primary teacher in Boston. If the association lives 
up to its ideal, and the meetings are as rich with plans, 
methods, and suggestions as the directors hope, there can 
be no doubt of the value of this organization. From 
what we know of the Boston primary teachers we predict 
abundant harvests of good things. There are no more 
devoted, earnest, faithful, intelligent teachers to be found, 
and they will contribute to this most important part of 
the education of the child practical methods and helpful 
aids which will greatly enrich the science of pedagogy. 








NEW ENGLAND AT NASHVILLE. 


Arrangements are now complete for New Englanders 
to reach Nashville. No excursion for the same distance 


and for the same money could give greater variety, and 
promise more pleasure, rest, recreation, and information. 
The sea trip at that season is a rare luxury. The voyage 
from Boston to Norfolk and return, with stateroom and 
meals, will of itself be worth as much to a weary teacher 








as an ordinary vacation. All who have the slightest in- 
terest in this grand opportunity should write for full par- 
ticulars to one of the following excursion managers : 
Wn. E. Sheldon, Boston; Gen. T. J. Morgan, Providence ; 
Geo. B. Hurd, New Haven; Dr. C. C. Rounds, Plymouth, 
N. H.; A. H. Campbell, Johnson, Vt.: M. C. Fernald, 


Orono, Me. 


No. 1. Delightful sea trip, Boston to Norfolk, thence rail via 
Petersburg, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Radford, Bristol, Knoxville, 
Chattanooga, and Nashville. Return same way. Meals and state- 
room berth between Boston and Norfolk included, $32.50. 

No. 2. Restful sea trip, Boston to Norfolk, thence rail, travers- 
ing the beautiful Southwest Virginia and East Tennessee mountain 
country, and passing through the flourishing cities of the New 
South,—Petersburg, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Bristol, Knoxville, Chat- 
tanooga, and Nashville. The return trip affords an opportunity to 
visit the famous Natural Bridge of Virginia, the wonderful Caverns 
of Luray, Richmond, Old Point Comfort, and home by sea. Meals 
and stateroom berth between Boston and Norfolk included, $34.15. 

No. 3. Same as No. 1 for outward trip. Return via Roanoke, 
Natural Bridge, Luray Caverns, Charlestown (famous as the place 
where John Brown was hanged) the battlefield of Antietam, 
Hagarstown, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
Meals and stateroom berth from Boston to Norfolk included, 


$39.60. 
No. 4. Reverse of No. 3. 
No. 5. Steamer to Norfolk, Old Point, Va., and thence rail via 


Richmond, Waynesboro, White Sulphur Springs, through the West 
Virginia mountain country, and the incomparable Blue Grass 
region of Kentucky, via Louisville to Nashville. Return same 
way. Meals and stateroom berth between Boston and Norfolk in- 


cluded, $32.50. 


. 








STATE SCHOOL-BOOK LEGISLATION. 


A crisis has been reached in the condition of the public 
mind in a few western states, concerning the publication 
of school books. There will be, hereafter, a better under- 
standing, a more healthy condition of public sentiment. 
With the origin of the agitation we have nothing to do. 
Suffice it to say that the buoyancy of spirit and temper 
of criticism that have characterized a half-dozen rapidly- 
exploded and early-forgotten agitations directed itself to 
the publication of school books with rare fury. It was 
useless for any one to protest or express an opinion. 
Nothing less than an “ official investigation,’ full and 
genuine, would answer the case. It was fortunate, there- 
fore, that the Legislative Commission recently appointed 
by the Senate and House of Ohio to investigate “Trusts,” 
visited Cincinnati for the purpose of summoning a large 
number of witnesses, publishers, booksellers, agents, and 
others, who were examined under oath as to the alleged 
“School-Book Trust.” Full reports of the testimony were 
published in the city papers. As this is more than a 
local issue, and as it is the first official utterance upon 
a matter regarding which there has been much heedless 
talk, we give the result in detail : 

It was proved by the sworn testimony that there is not 
now, and never has been, any “school-book trust,” or 
any “pooling of issues,” or any thing else in the nature 
of a trust, or any arrangement to lessen competition in 
prices. But that there is, however, a “School-Book Pub- 
lishers’ Association,” organized and sustained solely for 
the purpose of bringing the business of introducing books 
under wholesome regulations and proper restrictions, having 
reference only to the operations of traveling agents and 
resulting in the best interests of the public. 

It was proved that there is not now, and has never 
been, any combination among publishers for the purpose 
of maintaining or “keeping up,” or in any manner con- 
trolling, or tending to control the prices; but on the con- 
trary its avowed object is to “ cheapen the price of school 
books,” and that such has been the result, every house, 
member of the association, being free to make their prices 
and terms as low as they please, change them as often as 
they please, reduce them as much as they please, and sell 
their books as cheaply as they can afford. 

It was proved that there is not now, and never has been, 
= alleged, a division of territory among publishers, such 
as assigning one state, or a portion of a state, to one firm, 
eee to another ; but that on the contrary all pub- 
are at perfect liberty to compete for the patronage 
in any state or county where competition is not prohibited 
by law, and that the only reason why the publications of 
certain houses are more largely used in one section of the 
country, while those of other houses are more largely 





used in other sections, is the natural result of choice in 
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selection, local preference, and the natural desire for 
uniformity. 

It was proved that there is not now, and never has been 
as alleged, any such thing as “ school-book monopoly” in 
any state, county, or territory, except where such “ mo- 
nopoly” has been forced upon communities by unwhole- 
some laws creating such monopoly ; but that on the con- 
trary, with these exceptions, every state, county, and city 
is open alike to the competition of all school-book publish- 
ers whenever they desire to submit their publications 
upon their merits, together with their most liberal terms. 
Boards of education are at liberty at all times, and have 
the privilege of selecting, according to their own choice, 
from all the great number of series published, and can be 
supplied at the very lowest exchange, introduction, whole- 
sale or contract prices, and upon the most favorable terms 
afforded to any state, county, or city. 

It was proved that since the organization of the 
“School-Book Publishers’ Association ” the evils resulting 
from the sharp competition among rival publishers, such 
as strife and disagreement among boards of education 
and factions in communities, have been almost entirely 
obviated, and at the same time the prices of school books 
materially reduced. For instance, that the retail prices 
of school books have in most places been lessened fully 
twenty per cent., and where they are sold at the publish- 
ers’ net contract prices, from thirty-three and one third to 
forty per cent., and that these contract prices are lower 
than the prices of any books published by state appropri- 
ation at the expense of tax payers. 

This will do much toward calling a halt in the inju- 
dicious attempts of legislatures to set up a book publish- 
ing establishment of their own, supplying, at public ex- 
pense, that which private enterprise has done much better 
and at lower rates. The educational sentiment, so far as 
we know it, is most decidedly opposed to any step back- 
ward in educational progress, such as seems inevitable under 
the machine-like way of making text-books by the state. 
It is not out of regard to the publishers, great as has been 
their service to the cause of education by their alertness 
in embodying in textbook form every advance in methods 
of instruction, every latest fact in science, history, nature, 
and philosophy, but out of regard to the cause of educa- 
tion, which means the best good of the country in every 
respect. It would be practically impossible for any man 
to do as good, independent, progressive work for the state 
seeking economy through monopoly as for a publishing 
house pushed to the utmost generosity by competition. 

The American school book is recognized throughout the 
world as a medel of good taste and beauty because com- 
petition has led publishers to command the highest skill 
and the best thought, not of one state or county, but of 
the world. 

The educational influence of these textbooks is felt in 
every home into which they enter. For these reasons we 
hold that the school publishers should be considered as 
essential auxiliaries in the promotion of the highest useful- 
ness of the public schools, and while they engage in their 
work from a business standpoint, they deserve to be re- 
garded as helpers in the advancement of education and to 
be treated like other honorable business men. 








THE TEACHERS’ MUTUAL BENEFIT 
ASSOCIATION. 


In answer to inquiries regarding the Teachers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association of the City of New York, to which 
which we made brief reference last week, we would say 
that the Association, which now has a membership of 
1,924, was organized in 1885, incorporated in 1887, and 
has for its object the furnishing of pecuniary aid to mem- 
bers who shall become mentally and physically incapac- 
itated for school work, to male members who shall have 
taught forty years, and to female members who shall have 
taught thirty-five years. Annuitants receive sixty per 
cent. of the salaries received at the time of retirement, 
provided no annuity shall exceed the sum of $600. In 
three and a half years it has accumulated a permanent 
fund of $39,132. The interest of this only is available 
for annunities. Its annunity fund amounts to $6,198, 
the whole of which is used for annuities and the necessary 
expenses of the Association. One half of the monthly 
dues is added to each fund, and all bequests and dona- 
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nent fund. The Association has 21 annuitants,—11 re- 
tired on account of disability, and 10 on account of length 
of service. The average amount paid is about $550; 
the average amount applicable to the annuity fund is 
about $800 per annum. The income from investments 
is about $1,800. The Association has already received 
about $5,000 in gifts for its permanent fund. The entire 
expense of administration is considerably less than $500. 

We give the list of officers that our readers may write 
any one of them for information. We mean to do all in 
our power to encourage the formation of such societies 
throughout the country. 


Jacob T. Boyle, Grammar School No. 75, President. 
M. Louise Clawson, G. S. No. 48, Vice-President. 
Abner B. Holley, G. S. No, 54, Recording Secretary, 
Alanson Palmer, G. S. No. 15, Financial Secretary. 
Andrew J. Whiteside, G. S. No. 3, Treasurer. 
Directors.—Henry P. O’ Neil, G. S. 1; Dubois B. Frisbie, G. S. 
4; Mary A. Magovern, G. S. 8; John J. Sturdivant, G. S. 16; 
Pauline L. Loss, G. S. 42; N. P. Beers, G. S, 15; E. A. Howland, 
G, S. 68; Edgar Vanderbilt, G. S. 11; Henry C. Litchfield, G. 
S. 79; Letitia Mathews, G. S. 50; Salomé Parroy, G. S. 53; 
Richmond B. Elliott, G.S. 32; Amelia Kiersted, G. S. 17; Elijah 
D. Clark, G. S. 61; John H. Myers, G. S. 63. 








JOHN ERICSSON. 


The recent death of John Ericsson farnishes an occasion for 
teachers to give their pupils lessons of great value, and stimulate 
them to emulate some of the remarkable characteristics of this ex- 
traordinary worker for the promotion of those enterprises that have 
tended to advance human welfare, 
He was born Jaly 31, 1803, in the province of Wernland, Swe- 
den, his father being a proprietor of mines and his mother the 
daughter of an iron-master. When only ten years of age he con- 
structed a miniature saw mill and a pumping machine. At twelve 
he became a cadet of mechanical engineers, and a year later actu- 
ally began scientific work as aleveller on the canal. At seventeen 
he entered the Swedish army as an ensign, and was rapidly pro- 
moted to the position of a lieutentant, in consequence of his won- 
derful proficiency in preparing beautifal military maps. At 
twenty-two he constructed a flame-engine of ten-horse power, and 
went to London in 1826, on leave, to introduce it into England. 
While there he was promoted again to a captaincy, but resigned 
his commission, and never again returned to his native land; but 
Sweden has conferred upon him many honors and decorations since. 
In 1867 they erected a great granite monument, quarried by the 
unpaid labor of native miners, some of whom had been in the em- 
ploy of his father, and set up with much festivity in front of his 
mansion. 

In England he invented more than forty machines, including a 
file-cutting device, an instrument for taking deep sea soundings, a 
hydrostatic weighing machine, an apparatus for making salt from 
brine, a rotary steam engine, etc. In 1839 he came to America, 
and in 1841 began to build the ‘‘ Princeton,’’ the first naval vessel 
that ever carried her machinery under the water line, out of the 
reach of hostile shot. This ingenious engineer thus laid the found- 
ation of our present steam marine. To him belongs the honor of 
having built the first practical screw steamer, an invention which 
was only matched by the construction of the ‘‘ Monitor’’ by the 
same genius, many years later. 

The story of what happened in 1862, March 9, should be related 
in memory of his fame, in every American school. By the extra- 
ordinary energy and executive skill of John Ericsson the ‘‘ Mon- 
itor ’’? was launched, with steam machinery complete, in one hun- 
dred days from the time of the laying of the keel-plate, and arrived 
in Hampton Roads just in time to defeat the Confederate iron-clad 
‘* Merrimac’? which had destroyed the ‘‘Cumberland’’ and 
** Congress,’’ and was about to sink or disperse the rest of the 
United States Government’s wooden fleet. By this grand exploit, 
naval warfare was revolutionized. His caloric engine, first pro- 
daced in 1833, has been applied successfully to thousands of en- 
gines for minor purposes, although it did not produce speed enough 
at sea for commercial and naval purposes. 

Ericsson’s last years were devoted to the investigations of solar 
heat and to the determination of the mechanical energy which the 
sun has in store for mankind, should the coal fields ever be ex- 
hausted. His famous ‘sun motor,’’ built in 1883, when he was 
eighty-six years old, was found to develop under ordinary sunshine 
a steady and reliable power. He continued to work at this motor 
until within two weeks of his death, and when he could speak only 
in a whisper he drew his chief engineer's face close to his own and 
gave him his final instructions for continuing the work upon the 
machine. His last words were ‘‘ Give me rest.”’ 

Ericsson was one of the hardest workers of his age. So earnestly 
had he given himself to his work that he had not for years allowed 


No servant had been in his room for thirty years, where he spent 
twelve hours or more daily. 





tions, unless otherwise ordered, are added to the perma- 
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FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H,. HILL&, 


COMMON SENSE. 


If I could but forget her, 
I surely would not let her 
Bewitehing face so often come between 
me and my task ; 
In spite of all her beauty, 
I'd stick to daily duty, 
And hide my grief beneath a calm, im- 
penetrable mask. 


She teases and torments me, 
And yet my love prevents me 
From leaving her, as well I know it 
would be best to do. 
She knows that I adore her 
And that I’d bow before her 
Thrice happy,—what a fool !—to kiss 
her dainty little shoe. 


She’s sure of my devotion,— 
Now, if she had the notion 
That for some other girl, perhaps, her 
service I'd desert, 
I wonder if she’d slight me, 
Or with traer love requite me ? 
By Jove! I think I'll try her! 
girl who wants to flirt ? 


Where's a 





No young woman can write a letter without a postscript, but 
the young man who gets the letter never seems to mind. 

A little girl can never hit anything with a stone, but her little 
brother can throw it straight and hard enough for two. 

A young writer cannot succeed without imagination, particularly 
if he is going into the newspaper business. 

After all it is too much to expect that any Bureau will ever suc- 
ceed in predicting New England weather. In New England 
nothing more than ‘‘ Weather Possibilities’’ should ever be re- 
quired of the Signal Service. 

Without faith life is empty and incomplete. 
when you board. 

If there is any one place above all others where truth is stranger 
than fiction it is in a prosperous real estate office. 

The last words of great men are all recorded in the books, but 
the last words of women, great and small, have always been too 
much for the historians. 


You realize it 








THIS AND THAT. 





** Unstable and untrue ! 
The raging lion now, and now the lamb, 
The winter's blast laden with springtide balm, 
O wild March, that is you.’’ 

— Vivian Burnett finds it tiresome being called ‘“‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’’ and says, ‘‘I am Vivian Burnett; that’s who I am.’’ 

— The managers of the building fund of the Temperance Temple 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in Chicago have 
issued $500,000 worth of stock in order to facilitate the collection 
of the $800,000 necessary for the structure. 
— There are now 2,500 women in the United States having di- 
plomas from either American or foreign medical schools. The 
first medical degree given to a woman in America was but forty 
years ago. 
— Mrs. Eliza A. Clark, of Cleveland, has given $100,000 to the 
Cleveland College for Women, a department of the Western Re- 
serve University, One half the amount is to be expended in erect- 
ing the ‘‘ Clark Hall of Liberal Arts.’’ 
— Max O’Rell has received an offer of $25,000 and a special 
car, together with all traveling and hotel expenses for himself and 
family, to make a lecture tour in America. 
— The Argentine Republic has two universities, which rank with 
Yale and Harvard in the standard of their curriculum. ‘There are 
nearly thirty colleges in the Republic. 
— Mr, Thomas A. Edison, our famous inventor, has been allotted 
8,000 square feet of floor space in the main building of the Paris 
exposition. The most elaborate and fanciful exhibit is to be an 
enormous incandescent lamp forty feet high, the globe of which is 
made up of 20,000 incandescent lamp bulbs. 
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The Decimal and Metric Systems. An article showing the ad- 
vantages of such systems in the coinage and weights and measures 
of a country, from an Englishman’s point of view. A list of 
twenty-two countries is given, in which the metric system has been 
adopted. The Westminster Review, for March. 

The Higher Education of Women. A reply to Lady Magnus’ 
severe criticism in the January number of the National Review. 
By Hon. Eva Knatchbull-Hugessen. Current issue. . h 
America, the World’s Pazzle in Geography. An exceedingly in- 
teresting article, dealing with the early explorations. By Rev. 
William Bairows, D.D. In Magazine of American History, for 


March. ; 
A Country Day School Seventy Years Ago. This paper was 


png ene to oxo Bien, coups So gevtstatng to te eqpeenente found among the unpublished manuscripts of the late Philip Heary 
and inventions. No mere visitor ever was allowed to enter his) Goago, F.R.S., and recalls in a very artless manner the scenes of 
workshop. Even his intimate friends never gained entrance there. | his childhood at school in the seaport of Poole, in Dorset, England. 


It gives very realistically a sketch of conditions which to-day are 
quite extinct. In Longman’s Magazine, for March. 
The Harvard Undergraduate. An article that offsets, in a 


A recognized leader among scientists has gone, and his name} eagure, the prevalent ideas concerning the “‘ fast set,’’ by one of 
honors the rolls of more than a score of the learned associations of|the instructors whose methods of teaching English composition 
the world. His whole life isa lesson on devotion and fidelity to the 
interests of mankind, through the results of his inventions and 
experiments. Few men in modern times have more worthily earned 


have brought him into close and friendly contact with the students. 
By Barrett Wendell. 


In The Harvard Monthly, for March. 
At Last: Six Days in the Life of an ex-Teacher,—Sixth Day, 





the ‘‘ rest ’’ he coveted in his last moments. 


the Unexpected Happens. By John Habberton. In Lippincott’s, 
for March. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WHO WROTE THE “ILIAD”? 


This is one of the interesting queries in the JOURNAL of a 
recent date. In answer, I give the following, which I gather from 
a very scholarly edition of that work published forty-one years ago, 
and edited by C. C. Felton, Eliot Professor of Greek in Harvard 
University, afterward president of the same institution. 

It was almost the unanimous belief of antiquity that Homer was 
the exclusive author of all the poetry that passes under bis name. 
Some, however, have denied the existence of the poet Homer. 
Others admit his existence, but deny him the authorship of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. Another question has an intimate connection 
with this, —whether, admitting that there existed such a poet as 
Homer, the art of writing was known in his age and emphasized 
by him. Some affirm that the inhabitants of Sidon, on the coast of 
Syria, had frequent intercourse with the Greeks on the one hand, 
and with the Jews on the other; and that, as the art of alphabetic 
writing had long been Known to the Jatt nation, there is no im- 
probability in the supposition that the | 
may have communicated it to the Greeks; aad if so, the Homeric 
poems were probably committed to writiug immediately on being 
composed. Others assert that, although the art inay have been 
known to Homer, yet it was so little practised by his contempor- 
aries, on account of scarcity and costliness of the materials, that he 
could not have written out at length the songs he composed for the 
purpose of chanting at public and private festivals, but that he 
would be much more likely to adopt the custom of preceding bards, 
and trust to his memory alone. Others still believe that the great- 
est of poets could neither read nor write, and that he gradually 
composed in his mind, and stamped upon his memory, the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the poems now attributed to him; that 
other bards learned them from his own lips, and handed them down 


to their successors; and that they were thus preserved until a later 
age, when literary cultivation had been introduced into Athens, and 
when the Homeric poems were collected, reduced to writing, and 
so transmitted to modern times. 

The first doubt of the personal existence of the individual author 
of the Iliad and Odyssey was expressed by Hedelin and Perrault, 
two Frenchmen, who maintained that the J/iad is a compilation of 
minstrelsies, put together by successive editors, the work of many 
poets of the heroic age, who sang of the wars of Troy and the 
exploits of the heroes engaged inthem. ‘This theory was afterward 
adopted, and developed with great ingenuity and learning by the 
German scholar, Heyne. 

It is remarkable that in the vivid pictures of civil society which 
the Homeric poems present to us, there is nothing which conveys 
any idea of letters or of reading; there is no allusion to the terms 
of those arts, either in the I/iad or Odyssey. There are, moreover, 
strong testimonies that the art of writing came late into Greece. 

All treaties, contracts, and stipulations, in Homer, are verbal, 
enforced by signs, solemn allusions, and appeals to Heaven. Me- 
morials of the dead were mounds of earth, sometimes with a rude 
colamn to denote the distinguishing rank of those buried beneath 
them. Thus Hector desires to be commemorated, should he fall in 
single fight with Ajax, trusting the particulars of his fame to tra- 
dition alone. Homer bas no allusion whatever to written laws, or 
written documents of any kind; but histories, genealogies, and 
every species of record, were, like the fictions of the poets, intrusted 
to verse, accompanied by music, and chanted at high festivals to 
the people. These considerations have great weight and the argu- 
ments are carried out at great length, 

Most scholars are now agreed that there was a Homer,—the 
greatest of the epic bards; that he sang in separate chants or 
rhapsodies, the exploits of the heroes in the Trojan War; but 
that other bards sang more or less upon the same themes, and their 
productions were not always distinguished, in the tradition, from 
his; and that, in fact, the Iliad, at least in its present form, is 
chiefly the work of the great Homer, but was put together from 
the mass of his productions, in the form in which we now have 
them, by collectors several centuries after his age. ‘The poems 
must have been composed by somebody who had some name,—and 
Homer is the name which has come down to us from very remote 
antiquity. R. L. Perkins, Boston, 


enicians and Sidonians 


—_—_—_———— 


GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY. 


Permit me to answer, so far as I am able, the inquiry suggested 
by Mr. Seudder in the last number of the JOURNAL,—why our 
school histories of Greece and Rome, especially of the Roman Em- 
pire, are so incomplete and unsatisfactory. It would be very de- 
sirable, and certainly very interesting, for some historian like Mr. 
Eggleston to draw a picture of the social, religious, and domestic 
life of the Romans during the regal and republican periods, but 
unfortunately no materials exist for even the outlines of such a 
picture. There is hardly a fundamental question connected with 
even the political and military history of Rome during these periods 
that is not still in dispute, and as for the social life, it is almost a 
total blank. Js speaking of the social and religious life of ancient 
Greece and Rome, we are very much inclined to approach the 
subject from a modern point of view, than which no method eould 
lead to more erroneous results, For this, among many other 
reasons, I strongly advocate beginning with modern history and 
working back from the known to the unknown. The fundamental 
principles governing ancient modes of thought and living were so 
intricate, so essentially different from ours, and so diflicult for even 
an ordinary college student (to say nothing of preparatory pupils) 
to understand, that it seems to me unwise to plunge into all these 
intricacies at once without suitable preparation. 

Now the situation in regard to the Roman empire is in many 
respects nearly as bad. We have, it is true, Gibbon and Merivale, 


but in most of the respects which Mr. Scudde: ‘mentions th 

both very unsatisfactory. The fact is that -inee the inetsietions 
covering the time of the empire have been « ‘ited, no one with snf- 
ficient leisure and ability has cared to tack’. this subject; but all 


e i Its systematized. p 
eet tke oe sredy the treatment of the empire, partica- 
oman history, which he kindly — 

i vi least give the author credit of bringing together | 
shout ail os acmeten available for class instruction stored oe 
in many English, French, Italian, and German works, and ey 
dreds of monographs and abhandlungen. (To a large age ed o the; 
more important ones the student is referred in the foot-no “ 
The result, | know, is disappointing and unsatisfactory, bat under 
the circumstances it seems to me about the best attainable. 

Gloucester, Mass. R. F. LEIGHTON. 


investigations, until the excavations have been more widely oad 
} 


larly the early empire in my R 


——_—_o——————_ 


“THE YOUNG IDEA.” 


It cannot be possible that the teachers who condemn Miss 
Le Row’s work or question her loyalty to the schools have read her 
last book, The Young Idea; o~, Common School Culture. To read 
what newspapers say of it is a very different thing from readiug the 
book itself. As a rule, the press has conveyed the impression,— | 
deepened by extensive quotations,—that it is merely a compilation | 
of children’s absurd bluaders. Thesuperficial examination of such 
a book by a hurried newspaper writer might result in such a decis- 
ion, and it must be that the unfavorable comments of teachers are 
based upon this sort of criticism. But the truth is that the absurd- 
ities throughout the book are wholly subordinated to its great moral 
purpose,—as many of our most thoughtful educators have already 
perceived, —and are used merely as illustrations of great fundamen- 
tal traths. The author expresses not only her own earnest convic- 
tions on methods of conducting school work, but quotes liberally 
in support of her views from our leading thinkers and writers on 
educational topics. It is as ridiculous as it is illogical to assume 
that because the author teaches in Brooklyn her book deals exclu- 
sively with the schools of that city. It is simply a brave, straight- 
forward attack upon the faulty methods, the educational sham and 


pretence which obtain more or less all over the civilized world 
All who are acquainted with Miss Le Row can testify to her enthu 
giasm in her professional work, her loyalty to all teachers, ber 
devotion to the best interests of the schools. In Brooklyn, where 
she is best known, her name is synonymous with educational en 
lightenment and progress. It is sad that such a woman should be 
misrepresented, or that any teacher should sit in judgment upon her 
work before examining it. 8S. S8., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE MISSOURI RIVER. 


While the Missouri River may be navigable to Fort Benton, a 
distance of 2,600 miles, it is used comparatively little by steamboats. 
This stream is one of little account in commerce. Its channel is 
inconstant, changing, often, in a single night. Boats generally tie 
up at night, for it is not safe to navigate this river after dark 
Immense sandbars and sunken snags and trees render navigation 
dangerous. During the war our boats steamed up the river by day, 
but stopped when it became dark. During a residence of one year 
at the city of Atchison, Kans., I think that I saw not more than 
six boats, if that many, passing the bridge at that poist. The 
arrival of a steamer was such an unusual occurrence that when one 


did come by, the people would throng the hills and the river banks 
to get sight of the strange visitor. As a commercial investment, 
the Missouri River is a failure, however valuable it may be in other 
matters. Of course there may be points on this river between 
which boats ply, but I write of the Missouri as a whole. 

R. C.S. 


——-e— 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


The following will fill the blanks in ‘‘ American Biography.” 
(See issues of Feb. 14, 21, and March 14.) Complete answers were 
received to each installment after the incomplete lists had appeared. 


10. John G. Whittier. 
12. Andrew Jackson. 
15. Robert E. Lee. 
22, Clara Barton. 
24, Wendell Phillips. 
29. John Paul Jones. 


30. Alexander Hamilton. 
31. Louis Agassiz. 

88. Bayard Taylor. 

45. Thomas H. Benton. 
57. John Eliot. 
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BY LILY A. MULDOWNY, BOSTON. 
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If everything were different, 

And each the other way, 

I wonder what the world would be 
And where we'd be to-day. 

If men beneath the ocean lived 
Instead of on the land, 
And dwelt ia sea-shell palaces, 
With floors of shining sand ; 


If darkness reigned instead ot light, 
If each star closed its eye; 

If every bird should cease to sing, 
If every flower should dis; 

If butterflies and bumble-bees 
Sbould visit us no more, 

Fair earth would be a desert, dark 
And still from shore to shore. 


If over fleecy clouds we walked, 

lf heaven, like earth, were brown, 
If thunder roared beneath our feet, 
If trees grew upside down; 

If elephants were small as mice, 

If fishes fed on grass,— 

Bat all my i/s are foolish thoughts ; 
They'll never come to pass. 








preferred to wait for the long-anticipated »olumes of Mommsep 
who, as is well known, was ove of the ed tovs of the inscriptions. 
The appearance of _ the two volames two years ago on the imperial 
provinces may indicate that his history of the republic is to be 
continued. If so there will probably be little left for subsequent 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 


fA publisher in Chicago sends us the following note from a 
teacher, which is sufficiently curious to warrant publication. | 
Please send to me a handy small sized printing ma- 


— 


Dear Sir. i 
chine or Stenographere and Arithmetics of 
and so soon as possible. My best days are worn away in 
sorrow. lam mutilated. Also send to me some of your publica- 
Most submissive 




















tions for along time. 


—_—o-—-_—- 
THE TITLE “ HONORABLE.” 


I have never seen an answer to the query published in the Jour- 
NAL some time ago, regarding the correct use of the word “* Hon- 
orable,’’ as applied to gentlemen in America, so I offer the follow- 
ing: The title ‘‘ Honorable ” may be properly applied to the gov- 
ernor of a state, his council, secretary of state, state treasurer, at- 
torney-general, president of senate, speaker of house, senators, 
judges of supreme, superior, probate, municipal, and police courts, 
and to the mayor of a city. MASSACHUSETTS, 


———————— 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— To Charles Albert: London comprises 688 square miles; its 
inhabitants number 5,360,000; its police 13,800. 
D. SELDEN, Nashville, Tenn. 





— The query and answer concerning the Elgin Marbles prompts 
me to inquire whence they came and why they are sonamed ? 
PATER, Brunswick, Me. 


The collection in the British Museum are sculptures and frag- 
ments from the Parthenon at Athens, brought to England in 1801 
by Lord Elgin, then ambassador at the Turkish court.—[Ep. 





— What is the origin of the popular superstition connecting the 


horseshoe with good luck ? TreA Bex SEA, Stanstead, Can. 





— Can any one tell me what determined the selection of the 4th 
of March as the day of the inauguration of the President. 
ANNA C. PaiGE, Des Moines, Ia. 





— We read of Bismarck alone, or with his title ‘‘ Prince’’ or 
‘‘Chaneellor.’”? Can you give me his name in full; also the date 
and place of his birth ? LLEWELLYN, Winchester, Va. 


Otto Edward Leopold von Bismarck. Born in Hanover of 


Prussian-Germany, April 1, 1815.—[Eb. 





— Please tell me who qualified George Washington upon his 
assuming the duties of President in 1789. 
JEUNNE Hommes, Douglas, Kan, 


— 


— ‘*Subscriber,’’ who asks in the JoURNAL of Feb. 28 for 
science primers, can obtain them of Messrs, D, Appleton & Co., 
New York City. M. E, P., Cambridge, Mass. 





— How should the plural of rhinoceros be written ? 
H. H. G., Niantic, Conn. 


Either the Latia plural rhinoscerii or the English rhinosceroses is 
correct, but the tendency of the day is to use the English plural. 
—| Ep. 





— To Carl Elroy: In 1139 the crossbow, on account of its ca- 
pacity for the destruction of life, was anathematized by the Lateran 
Council,—artem illam mortiferam et Deo cdibilem. The anathema 


was not without effect. Many princes ceased to equip their sol- 
It was Richard I. who revived its use, with 
the result that his death by a crossbow bolt was regarded by a 


JoHN JAMES, New York. 


diers with crossbows. 


great part of Europe asa judgment. 
————9 ee 


BOSTON CULTURE. 

The following note was received by a teacher in Boston as dated. 
The penmanship is worthy greater skill in expressing thought. It 
seems hardly possible that one who could spell no better could 
write so well; but the original letter and acquaintance with the 
writer place its genuineness beyond question. 
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[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of ag a ar 





— - - 
form, he finds that there was still very much left to reform in the , which he was awarded a prize by the French Academy, the work, 

practice of authors. At the close of the reign of Charles II., the probably, by which he is best known in this country. His thor- 
most accomplished prose writer of the age encumbers himself with | oughly human and sympathetic nature made him a favorite with all, 


the old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, etc., give little indi. painfully wearying sentences, made up of a flaccid chain of clauses, | but especially with the laboring class ; to his familiar association with 


cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, 


books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


ive the measures of 


with separation of the noun from its verb, and the pronoun from | these we owe the present work, Les Confessions d’un Ouvrier, which 
its noun, such as the ordinary newspaper man or reporter of to-day | has received unanimous praise from the press, domestic and foreign. 


would not tolerate. The period under consideration ‘‘ found prose | In 1848 Souvestre was made a professor in the newly founded State 





Fixst AND FUNDAMENTAL TRuTus. 
aphysics. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 358 pp. Price, $2.00, 
This author is better equipped for the work that he has assigned 

himself in his declining years than any other American, probably. 

It is not too much to say that he has read more widely, with greater 

vigor, and for a longer time in the realm of philosophy than any 

one else in our country. He is also peculiarly adapted to the task 
he has undertaken, because of the atmosphere in which he was born 
and educated as a Scotchman, and the spirit in which he has 
‘ thought and taught through the best years of his life as an Amer- 
ican. In this volume he treats with the discrimination of a scientist 
and the determination of a specialist of the underlying foundation 
of all metaphysical research and philosophical thought. He believes, 
with the conviction of an enthusiast, that the principles of meta- 
nent are more certain than in any other department of know!l- 
edge. 
is the most perplexing task a student can assign himself. 
confident that the associated mental exercises have been sufficiently 
examined to make it possible to discover the nature of their fanda- 
mental Jaws. Dr. McCosh defines metaphysics as the science of first 
and fundamental truths. He confiaes psychology to observations of 
the operations of the mind with a view to discovering their laws. 
Logic is with him the science of proceeding from what is given or 
allowed to that which is drawn from it. Ethics is the science of 
our moral nature. 2sthetics treats of the feelings raised by the 
beautiful, the picturesque, the ludicrous, and the sublime. No one 
who would understand the science of metaphysics and appreciate 
what is and what is not known regarding it can afford to neglect 
this book. We say this, knowing full well that all American read- 
ers of psychology are familiar with Dr. McCosh’s attitude, spirit, 
and style, and that some are indifferent to any expression of his 
because of his attitude; but the scholarship, scope, and vigor of 
this treatment of metaphysics gives it a prominence to command 
the attention of every student of this subject. 


Tae Beatnner’s Reapina Boox (Lippincott’s Popular 
Series). By Eben H. Davis, Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea, 
Mass. Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
74x5, 128 pp. Price, 42 cents. 
Eben Davis has made for himself a reputation in the theory, art, 

and practice of teaching reading in the primary schools whith places 

him easily in the front rank of educational specialists. No one 
man in any subject has accomplished more or revealed greater ped- 
agogical insight, philosophical courage, or teaching ingenuity, 
whether judged by the results or the detail of the methods. In 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION of January 31 we presented in ex- 
tenso our observations of the methods in his school. We did not 
know till that was in type that a Reader from his pen was to be put 
upon the market so soon. We refer our readers to those observa- 
tions, merely saying that this book is the embodiment of those 
methods. 

The old-time theory was that the fewer words taught and the 
more practice given upon those in the first year the better. Thirty, 
fifty, sixty, ninety words have been the various limits set for the 

First Reader. Curiosity has led us to study the character and num- 

ber of the words in this book, and we find about 800 different 

words, nearly every one of them being in the spoken vocabulary of 
the child of that age. Almost without exception, every sentence is 
complete in one line. If we mistake not, the first sentence that runs 
on to the second line is on page 41. When the sentence is not com- 
plete on one line the second line is set within the first, violating all 
the historical typographical regulations. It looks so strange to us 
and is so counter to all our artistic prejudices that we are not 
prepared to endorse it. The author’s idea evidently is that it aids 
the eye of the child, but of this we are not certain. 
Here is an example : 
** We can tell what we like best, 

where we would like to go, 

where we would like to live, 

what we would like to eat, 

and what we would like to wear.’’ 


There are twenty-five pages of introduction in the teacher’s edi- 
tion, giving minutely the author’s plan of instruction. 





A History or tHe Eicarrenta Century LITERATURE 

(1660-1780). By Edmund Gosse, M.A. London: Macmillan 

& Co. 6515 pp., 8x54. Price, $1.75. 

To avoid confusion, and for other reasons which will appear suf- 
ticient to all who have attempted to shape historical periods in chron- 
ological moulds, this study of Eaglish authorship departs from the 
letter of a title used for convenience, and neither begins nor ends 
with the eighteenth century. Hardiy does a more curious fact 
exist in the history of the world’s literature, than that its progress 
has been by successive waves; an effect likely to remain as deep a 
mystery as that natural phenomenon of the incoming tide was to the 
ancients. 

It is on the crest of the wave of the Restoration, when the roman- 
tic fervor of the Elizabethan age of poetry had quite lapsed on the 
sands, — corresponding to the mediwval swell and subsidence of a 
century earlier,—that Mr. Gosse launches his very ably critical ex- 
position. The era he has chosen includes Pope, Swift, and Defoe, 
and approaches the Decadence with Goldsmith, Johnson, Thomson, 
and Gray. Burns was still unambijtious; Wordsworth, Scott, and 
Coleridge were mere children; Byron and the rest not yet born. 

An original contribution to fact which will receive the approval of 
scholars and educators, is a running bibliography, an accurate 
chronicling of the dates and form of publication of the works of the 
more renowned poets, dramatists, and novelists. To make a per- 
sonal study of each character, as this author has manifestly done, is 
no light task. In instances he has rendered new verdicts, while on 
the whole inclining to conservatism in taste. 

The distinguishing mark of eighteenth centary literature, Mr. 
Gosse thinks, may be indicated as its mastery of prose as a vehicle 
for general thought. Admitting the truth of the opinion that the 


antiquated, amorphous, without a’standard of form; it left it a fin- | School of Administration (Ecole d' Administration), to fit young 


A Treatise on Met- | hed thing, the completed body for which subsequent ages could do | men for the civil service; here he delivered an extremely popular 





no more than weave successive robes of ornament and fashion.’’ | course of lectures to workingmen; but they were suppressed by 
The tribulations of authorship seem not to have been less then than | Louis Napoleon, who regarded them as dangerous to his preten- 


He recognizes, however, that to determine these principles 
He is | not only a comprehensive dictionary but also a complete condensed 


now ; while the petty hostilities indulged in by members of the pre - 
fession are an exposé by no means calculated to excite the envy of 
their successors of the nineteenth century. 





Tae Encycrop#pic Dictionary. An Exhaustive Work 
of Reference to all the Words in the English Language, with a 
Fall Account of their Origin. Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use, 
Edited by Robert Hunter, M.A., F.G.S., assisted by John A. 
Williams, M.A., and S. J. Herrtage, B. A. Containing 5,629 
pages, exclusive of Introduction, Appendix, ete., and numeroos 
illustrations. 14 Divisional Volumes, extra English cloth bind- 
ing. New York: Cassell.& Co. New England Office: 11 Frank- 
lin street, Boston. Gerald Griffin, superintendent. $42.00. 
This dictionary is thoroughly encyclopedic in character, being 


encyclopwdia to all branches of knowledge. It contains 180,000 
words, a much larger number, we think, than has ever appeared in 
any other dictionary. It is comprehensive, and contains not only 
modern words of every-day use bat all those of a technical and 
scientific nature, all obsolete words, and even the obsolete phrases 
met with in the works of English writers before Chaucer's time. 
The history of each word is given, the historical and logical devel- 
opments of its various meanings and uses are traced out, showing 
by illustrative quotations the history and development of each word. 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary is specially complete and rich in 
illustrative quotations, each of which is given with all desirable 
fullness, and the place from which it is taken carefully specified. 
The etymological phase of the work is treated in accordance with 
the results of the latest researches in comparative philology. The 
illustrations ‘‘ mean business,’’ and are given for their helpfulness 
merely. 

It is a library in itself; indeed, a dozen different libraries, in that 
it is adapted in such a way as to furnish all that is essential to 
specialists in various lines. 


Tue Story or tae City or WaAsutneaton (Great Cities 
of the Republic Series). By Charles Burr Todd. New York: 
G. P. Patnam’s Sons. For sale in Boston by C. H. Kilborn. 
416 pp., 8x5. Price, $1.75. 

Modern methods in geopraphy place in the forefront of all teach- 
ing the conditions that have made, developed, and characterized 
the typical cities of the world. 
with the other cities of the republic as they have with Washington, 
they need fear no rivalry. We have never seen any work better 
adapted to the hour and the needs of the school than this book to 
the American school life of the day. Whatever may be true re-, 


upon the desk or library shelf, within easy reach of every child old 
enough to read and appreciate national interests. 

The reading of this book is in itself a course in civics. It gives 
no end of information not accessible to the general reader in his- 
tories or encyclopedias. It is peculiarly happy ia its focus, com- 
plete in its scope, patriotic in its tone, and graphic in its style. If 
any word of ours, here or elsewhere, shall aid in its introduction to 
the reading, the history, or the general exercises of the schools, we 
shall count it among the best service we can render the country, 
through the rising generation. The book is well illustrated, having 
fifty-seven maps and full-page illustrations. 





Estuer Denison. A Novel. 
thor of ‘‘ Beyond Recall,’’ ‘‘No Saint,’’ ete. 

Henry Holt & Co. 521 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.00. 
With thisinteresting volame the Leisure Hour Series has mounted 
up to number 224, which is the best of evidence of its prosperity 
and worth to the reading community. The interwoven moral of 


By Adeline Sergeant, au- 
New York: 


will read it fur the sake of the story only. A prominent author 

says, ‘‘ It makes all the difference in the world whether we put' 

truth in the first place or in the second place.’’ This sentiment is| 

finely illustrated in Esther's childhood, in her youth with its friend- 

ship and love, and in her noble womanhood ; her misfortunes and 

vicissitudes only strengthened and enriched her character. Brown- 

ing had such possibilities in view when he wrote : 

Look not thou down but up! 

To uses of a cup, 

The festal board, lamp’s flash, and trumpet’s peal, 

The new wine’s foaming flow, 

The Master’s lips aglow! 

Thou, heaven's consummate cup, what needst thou with earth’s 
wheel ? 

The book is for sale in Boston by Damrell & Upham, 


ConFressions D’UN OuvRIER. By Emile Souvestre. Ed- 
ited by O. B. Super, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages in 
Dickinson College. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 127 pp., 7x5. 





garding other cities, we say unqualifiedly that there should be no) about 2.500 questions. 


‘sions. It has been often asserted that the Confessions are founded 
on facts obtained by the author from ‘‘ Pierre Henri,”’ the hero of 
the stery. Abounding in technical expressions, which render the 
reading more difficult while imparting much spirit to the narrative 
and revealiog the manner of thinking of a real man of the people, 
| the book is adapted for use in advanced classes rather than for be- 
ginners in the French language. Four or five pages of editorial 
notes will greatly assist at difficalt points. 


Youne Forks’ Lisrary. Edited by Larkin Danton, LL D. 
Consisting of Stories of Child Life by Anna B, Badlam. Boston : 
Silver, bardett, & Co. 

These are really volumes in supplementary reading for the school 
and home, and the excuse for adding to the already large list of 
such books is the peculiar adaptation of the systematic arrangement 
to the needs of young people. The first three volumes are now 
published, which, together with those to follow, will meet the needs 
of all children and youth of school age, from the first primer pupils 
to the graduates of the high school. Earlier volumes supplement 
the school Readers; the others will re-inforee the instruction in 
geography, history, biography, and natural science. 

The first volumes are from the pen of Miss Badlam, than whom 
no teacher or writer for children is more gifted in the art of putting 
things as they should be put to meet the tests and school needs of 
the children. 








Tae GOVERNMENT OF THE UntTep States. By. W. J. 
Cocker, A.M. New York: Harper & Brothers. 265 pp , 7x5. 
Here is a volume upon civil government skillfully prepared vy a 

master-hand, in a patriotic spirit, for common-school use. The indi- 
viduality of the author, the originality of the plan, the conciseness 
and vivacity of the style would of themselves be sufficient guarantee 
of its success, The principles of government are clearly set forth 
in fifteen pages; the growth of national authority in the colonies 
through the Revolution, confederation, and constitutional govern- 
ment is fully covered in a chapter of twenty pages; after which 
the body of the bo» is devoted to principles and methods of gov- 
eroment in this country. The work is admirably indexed. 

Tue Eastern Educational Bureau, Boston, publish, from 

| the pen of Laura F. Armitage, a package of beautiful story cards 


16 the Petsams suceced as well | for primary classes, embracing twenty lessons in reading and spell- 


ing, supplementary to any primer, selling the same for 25 cents. 


Lamont Stitwett, of East Orange, N.J., has pre- 
pared (W. D. Kerr, New York, publishers) a pamphlet of 100 
pages, giving fifty practical exercises in analysis and parsing, asking 
The work is done with such thoroughness 





-~; 


school in this broad land, pablic or private, where this book is not '¢),4¢ there seems nothing left to suggest by way of variety. 


Seymour Eaton has prepared and published a Civil 
Service Manual adapted to a ten weeks’ course of study, of a char- 
acter calculated to aid the student in passing the civil service ex- 
amination, which certainly ought to enable him to know more and 
do better work in any line of business, Price, 50 cents. 


E. L. Kettoae & Co., New York, publish in the Read- 
ing Circle Library, Mrs. Julia M. Dewey's How to Teach Manners 
‘tn the Schoolroom. Our readers have had many evidences of this 
author's skill and good taste in the teaching of this subject, and 
her work is at its best in this volume. Too httle atteution is given 
to this subject and too few people who write upon it know how to 
do it skilltully, as Mrs. Dewey certainly does, 


C. W. BarpreEn, Syracuse, publishes Alice M. Chris- 
tie’s translation of Bernard Perez’s The First Three Years of Child- 
hood. We have already expressed our appreciation of these ob- 
servations. With the present trend of pedagogy and philosophy 





the story of Esther is too strong to fail of its effect upon those who! we must have an abundance of such detailed observations as are 


presented by such writers as Perez and Preyer. We have much to 
hope from such records; we have also much to fear from the read- 
ing of them by those who mistake isolated observations for estab- 
lished principles. 


In their German series Messrs. Heath & Co. have just 
published Die Jungfrau von Orleans, Schiller’s great tragedy, 
edited, with introduction and notes, by Benjamin W. Wells, ’h D. 
So essentially and grandly dramatic is the life story of the Maid of 
Orleans, so masterly the skill that shaped this presentation of it, 
and, it may with candor be added, so valuable are the results of 
Professor Wells’ critical, literary, and linguistic work on the pres- 
ent edition, that whether viewed as history, drama, or textbook, it 
is admirable. Among its merits are clearness and simplicity of 
language to such an extent that students in their third, or even 
second, term will encounter few difficulties; it may even be the 
best book with which to begin the study of the German classics. 


—_——_———— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Price of paper cover edition, 30 cents. ; 
This author,—born at Morlaix in Brittany in 1806, died at Paris 
in 1853,—deserves attention, not so much as one of the most pro- 
lific of modern authors, as that he was one who aimed to inculcate | 
the principles of sound morality, while pleasing the public. His 
numerous contributions to La Review des Deux Mondes, and other 
periodicals, established his reputation as a tastefal dramatic and 
s:ory writer. He was likewise famous as a lecturer throughout} 
France and Switzerland. At one time Souvestre was co-principal 
of a private school at Nantes; he left that position to become editor 
of a paper at Brest. Compelled by political influence to vacate the 
chair, he accepted a professorship in the same place, and afterward 
in Miihlhausen. In 1836, determining to devote himself to liter- 
ature exclusively, Souvestre removed to Paris, and took up his’ 
abode in the fourth story of a house in a retired street, where was | 











Restoration marked the point where English prose took a modern 


A Short Course in Business Shorthand; by David P. Lindsley; price, 

$1.25.—The Shorthand Exercise Book (Part 1); by David P. Lindsley ; 
rice, 20 cents. —— Key to Shorthand Exercise Book (Part 1.); by 
avid P. Lindsley; price, 2) cents. Boston: Otis Clapp & Sun. 

She Loterwoven Gospels; compiled by Rev. William Pittenger ; 

rice, 75 cents. —— Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literature (Vol. 
Kir ); price, 50cents. New York: Jolin B. Alden. 

Outlines in Lessons in Botany; by Jane H. Newell; price, 55 cents, 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Deductive Logic; by St. George Stock, M.A. ; price, $1.25. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. , 

Fun and Fact; by F. Hi. Chambers; price, 50 cents. —— A Missing 
Husband; by George R. Sims; price, 50 cents. New York: J. 8. 
Ogilvie. ‘ 

ints for Teachers of Physiology (No. XIV.); by H. P. Bowditch, 
MD. Boston: D. U. Heath & Co. 
Three ‘Silver Lunatics”; price, 10 cents. New York: Clark & 


Maynard. 


Esther Denison; by Adeline Sergeant; price, $1.00. New York: 


written his Philosophe sous les Touts, or garret meditations, for Heury Holt & Co. 








Officially Recommended in Six States for Public School Libraries. 


YOUNG FOLES CYCLOP.EDIA 
By JOHN D. CHAMPLIN, Jr., 
Late Associate Editor of the American Cyclopedia. In two vol- 


OF COMMON THINGS, 
Large 12mo. 690 pp. With very full index. 
Treats, in simple language, aided by pictorial illustrations, of 


umes, as follows. Each volume sold separately, at $2.50. To be things in nature, science, and the arts, which are apt to awaken a 


had substantially bound in cloth only. — 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publis 


ehild’s curiosity or to be referred to in bis 





OF PERSONS AND PLACES. 
Large 12mo. 956 pp. With very full index. 
Devoted to noted persons and places, both real and fabulous. 
Care has been taken to avoid duplicating the pictures found in the 
ordinary geographies and histories. 


29 West 23d Street, New York, 
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NEVADA ‘LETTER. EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. state Editor, 0. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
ar Assistant State Supt. T. H. Kirk has been visiting some of the 
sow A. state high schools. 


Several important changes have been made in the Stillwater 


EDUCATION IN THE SILVER STATE.—STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
Final examinations are abolished. Pupils are to be pro- 


State Editor, ORION C. BOOTT, Oskaloosa. 


cy’s Bix :PORT.—UNIVERSITY, HiGH SCHOOLS . a 
peg aye ee "| The eleventh annual contest of the high school association of | echools. i 
anD InDIAn SCHOOLS, i > ids, Frid ing, April 26. The! moted upon the recommendation of the teachers. Cube and square 

pen Iowa will be held at Cedar Rapids, Friday evening, Ap . moted up , 
ontest are Cedar Rapids, East Des Moines, | root, ratio, and proportion, will not hereafter be taught in the 


schools entering the ¢ 
Newton, Grinnell, Montezama, M 
ton, Muscatine, Belle Plaine, Waukon, 


grammar grad:s, but will be placed in the third year of the high 
school course, when a thorough review of arithmetic will be taken, 
and Waterloo. | Technical grammar will be taught in the third year of the high 

The Sixth District Educational Meeting, held at Oskaloosa, |<chool. Previous to this, a course in language and general reading 
March 1 and 2, was largely attended and enthusiastic throughout. (has been adopted for use. acs 
The citizens provided conveyances, and Friday forenoon, under the; Miss Sarah E. Sprague is visiting the graded schools of the state, 
conduct of the superintendent and board of education, the visiting | inspecting the work, making suggestions, and in every way endeay d 
friends were taken to the several school buildings to see the schools} oring to raise the standard of the schools. She is under the direc- 

In the evening, after a masterly address by Dr. | tion of the state department. 

dent of the Iowa Wesleyan University at Mt.| That the Litchfield schools are excellent is shown from the fact 
Pleasant, on ‘‘ The Higher Powers,” the address of welcome was) that they receive about $300 per year from tuition paid by pupils 
made by Mr. J. W. Johnson, president of the board of education, | jj ying outside of the district. 
and responded to by Principal J. W. Jarnigan, of the Montezuma 
schools. Saturday was given to discussions, The result of the 
Sixth District Meeting was a permanent organization, the next 
meeting to be held in Grinnell on the first Friday in October next. 
The officers are Mrs. Professor Crow, of Grinnell, President ; 
County Supt. M. Hedge, of Oskaloosa, Vice-President ; City Supt. 
L. B. Carlisle, of Albia, Secretary. 

Mrs. C. A. Sawin, of National City, Cal., a former Oskaloosa 
teacher, on a recent examination was given a California state teach- 
er’s life certificate, and the next week elected to a position in the 
National City schools. 

Women were elected at the annual school election in March (the 
second Monday) to serve on the echool boards of the following 
cities: Oskaloosa, one; West Des Moines, two; Mitchellville, two ; 
Mt. Pleasant, one. 


Monticello. Wilton, La Porte, Tip- 
Rock Rapids, Jefferson, 





Although third in size in point of area, Nevada is sparsely settled, 
and has comparatively few schools. According to the achool census 
of 1883, there are 9,716 children in Nevada between the ages of six 
and sixteen years, a decrease of 112 over the previous year. The 
average length of school term for the year was eight and one half 
months; the average salary of male teachers, $98.41 ; and the aver- 
age salary of lady teachers, $67.65 per month. The school term 
in most of the larger towns averages ten months ; but in the country 
districts, where the enrollment seldom exceeds five pupils, it is con- 
siderably shorter. At the January apportionment, $31,745 were 
paid the fourteen counties of the state for school purposes, and at 
the July apportionment, $23,445. At the close of December, there 
had accumulated $359,083 belonging to the school funds of the 


state. 

State Superintendent Dovey’s biennial report to the state legis- 
lature is a clear, comprehensive, and masterly document. He 
states that the general condition of the schools is fairly good, con- 
sidering how widely the families are scattered in many of the coun- 
try districts. The schools of the cities and towns he reports as 
doing excellent and systematic work. He wisely recommends the 
legislature to pass a law prohibiting the issuance of certificates of 
any grade to applicants under eighteen years of age. He believes 
that the law apportioning the county school funds should be 
changed. One hundred pupils are entirely too many to apportion 
for one’teacher. He believes, also, that teachers should be allowed 
their salaries while attending institutes or educational meetings. 
Members of county boards of examiners should be compensated for 
their services. School boards should be compelled to expend from 
$15 to $50 of the school money each year in the purchase of books 
of reference, maps, charts, etc. He speaks in no uncertain terms 
in reference to the restoration of the office of county superintendent, 
abolished by the last legislature two years ago. If fair salaries can- 
not be paid such officers, the state should be formed into three dis- 
tricts, and a salary of, at least, $2,000, allowed to each of these 


in regular work. 
McFarland, presi 


NEVADA. 
N. A. Hammel, principal of the schools in Wadsworth, has re. 
i » } -c >; 
signed his position to accept an agency on the Central Pacific R-R, 
Winnemucca and Hawthorne will each erect a new school build- 


ing this year. ; 
The legislature appropriated $48,000 for the maintenance of the 


State University for the next two years. 





PENNSYLVANIA, 

The normal school at Slippery Rock, recently accepted by the 
state authorities and recognized as the school for the eleventh dis- 
trict, has called to the principalship Mr. Jas. E. Morrow, of Alle- 
gheny. He has already entered upon his new duties. 

A bill has been introduced in the Jegislature, authorizing the 
state to publish the textbooks used in the schools. State Superin- 
tendent Higbee, as well as many of the county and city superin- 
tendents in the state, is opposed r" “4 rage os VF 

+ , - i Governor Beaver spends much of his time with the Industrial 
lected dan Kutthas of Prison egy A eagaei be Onn Comwission when the y are at the capital, listening to their remarks 
The Knights, like the members of the ‘Territorial Congress, who| #74 offering suggestions. 
visited us in a body not long since, spent the whole afternoon in 
passing through the ten rooms of our building, closing with the 
high school, where they expressed much satisfaction with the 
music and the brief recitations they heard in geometry, English 


IDAHO TERRITORY. 


Mr. C. C. Stevenson, son of Governor Stevenson, has been 
appointed territorial superintendent, in place of Hon. 8. W. Moody. 


TEXAS, 
The measure before the state legislature for the appropriation of 
an amount sufficient to aid in the establishment of a Peabody Nor- 








district superintendents. He also recommends the appropriation 
of $500 annually to defray the expenses of two state institutes to be | analysis, and Latin. F, A. C. | mal at Salado, was defeated in the lower House. 
held each year. There is a bill before the legislature for the adoption of a uniform 
The State University, established less than two years ago at KANSAS. | system of textbooks for the public schools of the state. The attitude 
|of the House toward it is favorable, and it will become a law unless 


Reno, is already growing in popular favor. The president of this 
institution is Dr. Leroy D. Brown, ex-state superintendent of Ohio. 
Miss Hannah K. Clapp has charge of the department of history 
and English language; Walter M. Miller, mines and mechanic 
arts; Kate Newcomb Tupper, methods of teaching; Arthur C. 
Ducat, military sciences; and William B. Dougherty, book-keeping. 
The normal training class numbers about thirty young ladies, with 
a model school of twenty-five children. 


State Editor, J, N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 


The State Board of Education is not likely to make any revisiou 
of the institute course of study for this season. As the plates of 
the old course were doubtless destroyed in a recent Topeka fire, it 
would seem as if a few changes might be made for the new edition. 
The using of the old course will enable the careful members of 
former institutes to escape the necessity of expending ten cents for 

The high schools of Nevada have taken the places of normal |a new pamphlet. 
schools. i Speaking of them in his report, State Supt. Dovey says:' Regents Rice, Stewart, and Warner, of the State Normal, are | at Galveston, will certainly be a notable one in point of numbers aud 

The high schools of Virginia, Gold Hill, Carson, Reno, and succeeded by Messrs. West, Hatfield, and Hall, under the admin-| intellectual vigor. Under President Hand’s leadership we may 
Eureka are deserving of special mention. Each is under the man-| istration of the new governor. reasonably expect much, 
agement of able, zealous, and progressive educators. Upon these,| The new school building at Ness City has been furnished with 
for years, the state has chiefly depended for its most proficient |‘‘dry air’’ closets, but the contractor has not made the system | ——— 
teachers.”’ work successfully as yet. ™ , rae 

Little has been done in Nevada in the way of making provision| The state board licensed a few more conductors and instructors A THOUSAND peobabilittes do not make ene truth. 
for her large Indian population, Hon. C. 8S. Young gave the| for institutes, March 1. question of probability, it is the truth, that 
matter a great deal of attention, and during the time that he was| The time of the annual school meeting is changed from the last Warner's Log Cabin PLASTERS 
state superintendent made frequent efforts to secure legislation on | Thursday in June to the last Thursday in July. 25 cents, 
this subject. State Superintendent Dovey is carrying on the good| First class cities are again allowed to vote bonds if their school 
work begun by Mr. Young. There are in Nevada, according to | indebtedness is not already five per cent. of their assessed valuation. 
ex-Superintendent Young's report, not less than 1,500 Indian chil-| Second class cities are more thoroughly empowered to sustain 
dren between the ages of six and sixteen years, of whom less than | high schools. The city of Lawrence is said to have been much in- 
150 are in agency schools. ‘The Indian school at Pyramid Lake, | terested in the success of this bill, as she wants to raise her stand- 
under the direction of Miss Doane, is well patronized, and her re-| ard sufficiently to fit for the State University. 
sults justify the establishment of such schools throughout the state.| Another law worthy of mention, is the act forbidding the selling 

WILL 5S. Monror. | or giving of tobacco to youths under sixteen years of age. 


Are You Interested 


names from week to week in this column. 


it is rejected in the Senate. 

Texas will furnish her full quota of teachers for the N. E. A. at 
Nashville. 

The sentiment of the teachers in the state is very strongly against 
a uniform system of textbooks. They regard such legislation as 
paternalistic, and unduly subversive of the principles underlying, 
and properly characterizing, a free and intelligent state government. 

The next session of the State Teachers’ Association, to be held 





It is not a 


are the best in the market. 





A SWALLOW does not make a Spring, but a simple application 
of a good remedy will give immediate relief. There is nothing 
better than 


Warner’s Log Cabin EXTRACT 


for external or internal applications. Price $1 and 50 cents. 


Everybody likes it. Try it 











A NEW WORK BY DR. MccosH. 
FIRST AND FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS. 


iu what Teachers have been placed by 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
: of Chicago? Ifso, you will find some of the 
We can only give a part of one State at a time. 











Being a treatise on METAPHYSICS, By JAmes McCosu, D.D., LL.D., Ex-Prest. of Princeton Coll. OFIO 
One Volume, Svo. - - ‘ FROM 10 RC 
‘ . ’ $2.00. Bellefontaine, ©. W. Wynant, — City, Tl Paluscritle 8. KE. Rateham a . a Mich. 
xtract from Preface : “ Every thinking mind has occasion at times to refer to first principles. In this ne OO WW. H. Tibbete, Marshall, Minn Delaware,’ Ki, F. Adams, Plattviile ‘lll. 
work I have set myself earnestly to inquire what these are; to determine their nature, and to classify and Columbus Eva Spencer,” Fort collie I Covi a fi Wetton’ tions std fll 
r yor sre aahs ‘ ae Troy, : s . Kyi, , a ae ovington, .. Westfall, Litehfield, [1 
a range them into ascience. The work contains the results of my teaching of very large classes in Queen’s . ren | Rae dag wee tte, Wis. Mt. Gilead, H. B. Newson, Bushnell, Il! 
College, Belfast, Ireland, and in Princeton College, America, and may be regarded as the cope-stone of what | Delaware, Lucy A. Bell, Ca, “tee cll Lillian Michael, © Goshen, Ind 
I have been able to do in philosophy.” Lebanon, J.L.Taf, Austin, Texas Uhrichsville, Jennie Wyckoff, Plymouth, Ind 
Bost Akron, Frank ©. Payne Long Pr rie, Minn - “ght Ratet — athont ron 
oston Globe. — ‘The work crowns the distinguished service of its . Columbus L. M. J on, Me age ky cory Kate Cranz, Athens, Ohio 
§ : : 8 author with a stud ) ° 4 M. Johnson, Savanah, Mo. s! , hk p , a O 
wie the most powerful and influential products of metaphysics, and to be included among tne umited few Pawees, Ella Boggs, Jacksonville, ll, oa E. A, Brobat Napoleos, Ohio. 
acterized as both profoundly learned in other writings, and as independent and original in their own.” | Delaware, Fannie Godman Napsieon vate Be dee Alice Ackley, ome, OS. 
SS s > . Seba Fd rl ° Ie St. Jt 8, " ae F fe . 0 
*.* Copies supplied to teach f . . ; Wakao  o ets, none . an Oberlin, Kittie Palen” eee ies, Ohio. 
ers for examination and introduction at SPECIAL NET RATES. } amen Ran Ww Uiits, Hinsdale, til. al ovine Bee W. Farmington 0 
’ aa, Miss ©. E.L Myers, Fenton Vieb seer Ovens aa Md 4 apne Bs 
oa be Oberlin, Miss L. A. Sorte ora, Tli Logan, Jennie Steinman, Sturgeon Bay, Wis 
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By MARK W. HARRINGTON, 


Formerly Assistant Professor in charge of B 
the University of Michigan. . — 
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THIRD EDITION. aban og 

This is a convenient book for the student to use 
in field work, being adapted to the size of the 
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TEACHERS’ 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 
(ONE FEE REGISTERS IN ALL AGENCIES.) 


Branches: N.Y. CITY, Box 1969; ST. PAUL; 


70-72 Dearbora S..,5 


about the work of this Association;—and a postal card 
you promotion in position, and add 25 per ct. to your salary: 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
RECEPTION ROOMS, 


} Chicago. 


TACOMA, Wash, Terr.—W. M. Heiney, Ag’t- 
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Civics for Young Americans. 
By WM. M. GIFFIN, A.M, 


| win 


| The New England Bureau 







pocket, and bound in flexible covers. Several pages| Months, ent to each subscriber wee WY orid sor Three Large 12mo. Cloth. By Mail, 60 Cents urnish? he 
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HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 

: WANTED, 2. 

For next Sept., in a family school in a large N.Y: 

city, a teacher of French, German, and Latin. The 

candidate must have studied in Europe and be ab¢ 

to speak the modern languages. Experience ia teacb: 
ing not required. Salary, $300 and home, 
Apply to AM ORC 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


Educational Legislation.—The legislature, which 
adjourned Wednesday, March 13, passed a law 
compelling the towns to furnish free textbooks; | 
it also raised the salaries of State Saperintendent 
Luce and that of his clerk,—the former to the| 
sum of $1,500 per annum, and the latter to 
$1,000. It gave small sums to several academies, 
and $1,000 per year, for ten years, to Ricker Clas- 
sical Institute, on the ground that it should main- 
tain a normal department; The ‘‘ assembled wis- 
dom ’’ refused to abolish the district system, or to | 
empower the committees to hire the teachers. So 
for two years more one half the school money in 
Maine is to be lost by this incubus, the district 
system. | 

Lewiston has a new superintendent of schools, — 
Mr. Stuart, late from Gardiner High School. 
Lewiston also has a new master in its grammar 
school— Mr. Dunton, late from Belfast High School. | 

Mr. Tash is reélected city superintendent of 
schools by the city council of Portland. They | 
know enough to keep a first-class man when they | 
have him. 

Mr. Jones, principal of the Friend’s school,— | 





Oak Grove Seminary, one of the best teachers of } 
Maine, has resigned, and will leave the profession. | 


His fellow-teachers are very sorry to lose him 
from the trotherhood. Their grief would be in-| 
consolable were it not for the fact that another | 
Mr. Jones, principal of the William Penn School, | 
Philadelphia, is to come to fill his place. The| 
latter is a Maine man, and fifteen years ago was | 
one of our best and most popular teachers and | 
associates. Wo shall all welcome him with open | 
arms and joyous hearts. W. J.C. 


CONNECTICUT, 


The legislative Committee on Education are at 
present considering the bill to provide for addi- 








Mr. Brewer, the manager of the Teachers’ 
Co-opeative Association of Chicago, wishes to 
correspond with Superintendents or higher grade 
teachers who can devote a little time during each 
week to correspondence, All communications to 
him will be treated as confidential. 





| State, urge that instead of an additional building at 


‘the claims of their town as an available site, while 


|street, Chicago. 


tional accommodations at the State Normal School, 
New Britain. It is proposed to expend $75,000 
in necessary additions and improvements. 

A number of representative citizens of Norwich, 
presenting the interests of the eastern part of the 


New Britain, a new school should be established 
at Norwich. 

Supt. N. T. Bishop, of Norwich, in a recent 
hearing before the committee, showed that the 
number in attendance at the normal school from 
Eastern Connecticut is much smaller in proportion 
to popalation than from the western counties. A 
training school is needed in the eastern part of the 
state, both for the instruction it gives, and the 
standard it sets up. 

Citizens of Wiilimantic are strenuously urging 


omothers the Plainfield Academy building is rec- 
by mended. 

The Mystic Valley Institute, Dr. J. K. Buck- 
lyn, president, closes a successful term, March 29. 

At the recent close of the Salem School, an en- 
tertainment prepared by Miss Belle Robinson, 
teacher, netted a goodly sum as a nucleus fora 
school library. E. A. F. 


FOR MALARIA 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. E. G. Davies, DeSmet, Dak., says: ‘‘ I 
have used it in slow convalescence and prevention 
from malarial diseases, where the drinking water 
was bad ; I believe it to be beneficial in preventing 
summer complaints; also one of the best agents 
we have to rectify the bad effeets of the drinking 
water upon the kidneys and bowels.”’ 


Ts LIre worth living, if we cannot live well ? 
Yet what teacher can ‘‘live well’’ in a town that 
does not appreciate good work, and is not willing 
to pay a reasonable salary for such work? If you 
want a fresh start in a new field where the people 
are alive to the interests of the schools, join the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn 
Send early for their circulars 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From March 20 to March 26, inclusive.) 





— A great famine in Northern China. 

— Emperor William to visit England. 

— Labor strikes rapidly extending in Germany, 

— Col. Fred Grant appointed minister to Aus- 
tria. 

— French cabinet to be remodeled to avert a 
crisis. 

— Modjeska and Booth will star together next 
season. 

— Resignation of President Robinson of Brown 
University. 

— The cities of St. John and Portland, N. B., 
vote to unite. 

— Pope Leo will ask the powers to decide upon 
his temporal rights. 

— Five deaths caused by a railroad accident 
near Rimouski, P. Q. 

—A daughter of Chief-Justice Fuller elopes, 
and is married in Milwaukee to a Chicago youth. 

— Whitelaw Reid, of the New York Tribune, 
appointed minister to France. 

— Owing to the open winter, the Welland Canal 
will be opened as early as April 15. 

— Ex-President Cleveland and party meet with 
an enthusiastic reception in Havana. 

— President Harrison’s father-in-law declines 
to resign his clerkship in the pension office. 

— The American College at Reme gives a din- 
ner in honor of the American Catholic Pilgrims. 

— Postmaster-Gen’] Wanamaker will not allow 
the names of aspirants for office to be made public, 
and will not remove for ‘‘ offensive partisanship.”’ 

— The President proclaims his purpose to en- 
force the laws against the slaughter of far-bearing 
animals in Alaskan waters. 





WANTED, a Day School. Will buy whole or 
part interest in valuable day school,—boys’ pre- 
ferred,—in large city. Must have good patronage. 
Full particulars; thorough investigation ; strictest 
confidence. Address F. W. CAMPBELL, 





before the busy season commences and while they 
have time to become acquainted with you. 


8 and 9 Astor House, New York City. 

















PUBLISHERS, 


HAVE 


REMOVED 


TO 


364 Washington Street, 


(Opposite Bromfield), 


SECOND FLOOR, 


Publications of 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO. 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


BOSTON, Marcu, 1889, 





Samer School for Teachers, 
AT GLENS FALLS, WN. Y. 














The Best Corps of Instructors. 

The Lowest Rates of Tuition. 

The Most Liberal Club Rates. 

The Cheapest Board. 

Most Attractive Section of Country. 











Elements of English. How We Are Governed 


By GEO. H. RICKER, A.M. 


100 Pages. Price, 30 Cents. 


“Tt contains all the grammar that young 
pupils ought to be tormented with.” 


One teacher says it ought to be called 
“Learning Grammar Without Tears.” 


Interstate Second Reader 
By KATE L. BROWN. 


Ready about May 1. 


a 


Introduction price, 36 cents. 


In preparation. 


Will contain charming stories of child- 
life and nature, and is sure to be welcomed. 


By ANNA L. DAWES. 


Contains 423 pages. 
| Introduction price, 


1.00. 


Continues to receive the endorsement of 
\intelligent teachers as the best book on 
Civics for Grammar and High Schools. 


READ THIS LIST. 
Introd. 


Little Folks of Other Lands, $ .36 
When I Was a Little Girl, . . .36 
POS eee 
Stories for Little Readers, . . . .08 
Favorite Authors for Little Folks, 06 
American Authors for Young Folks, .60 
Interstate Primer Supplement, . . .25 
and many others. 








a” Send for 


THE INTERSTATE 


BOSTON: 
366 Washington Street. 


Complete List. 


PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 
185 Wabash Avenue. 





SPECIAL TEACHER’S EXCURSION TO 


PARIS enter. 


visiting England, France, Germany, the 
Rhine, Belzium and Holland. All travel and 


Course of Mineralogy for Young People 


(AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION COURSE). 
Suitable for Teachers, High Schools, and all who 
wish to become acquainted with the elements of 
Mineralogy. 


BOOK, COLLECTION, CORRESPONDENCE, 





JULY 2. 


AUG. 26, 


ag Large circulars, ready April ist, free to ic FIRST-CLASS. Finest line of Steamers cross- ~ oe 
all applicants. Address , te sg Rates, Rooms are being (First Grade). One Dollar ; postage, 35 cents. 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, rapidly taken. Send for circular, free. os Address G.G > - 
eow GLENS FALLS, N. Y. k. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. Teacher of Natural Sciences, ZRIE, PA, 
osers 2 SIXTEENTH GHAUTAUQUA SEASON <<<" 





A DAILY PROGRAM of LECTURES, CONCERTS, READINGS and ENTERTAINMENTS by LEADING MEN and WOMEN, 





W. R. HARPER, Yale, Prin. 


Faculty of Able Professors. 
Courses in wide range of Language, 
Literature, History, Art, and Science 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 


Dr. J. W. DICKINSON, Prin. 


Best Pedagogical Methods 
With Practical — 
Dr. Hailmann on Kindergarten Work, 





position, Harmony, Public School Mu- 
sic, Piano, Organ, etc. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Dr. H. R. PALMER, Director. 


Seven Weeks’ Courses in Voice, Com- 





SCHOOL OF ENCLISH BIBLE WILL HOLD TWO SESSIONS, . . July 6-24, July 25-August 14. 





Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, Trinity College, Dublin, will be Special Guest of Chautauqua, August 6-14. 








FOR FULL INFORMATION A8 TO BOARD, RAILROAD RATES, } Address 
PROGRAM, AND FOR CIRCULARS OF 8CHOOLS, 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ TOUR TO WASHINGTON 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


In order that the teachers of Boston and vicinity 
and their families may have the opportunity of 
spending their “‘ fast week ’’ vacation in Washing~- 
ton, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ar- 
ranged for their benefit a personally-conducted 
pleasure tour to the National Capital. The party, 
under the personal escort of the Tourist Agent 
and Chaperon, will leave Boston, Monday, April 
lst, by the Old Colony Railroad at 3.40 p.m. On 
the arrival of the boat at New York, next morn- 
ing, they will be transferred to Jersey City by an- 
nex boat, where a special train in waiting will con- 
vey them to Washington over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, through Newark, Elizabeth, New 
Brunswick, Trenton, Philadelphia, Chester, Wil- 
mington, and Baltimore. 

Round-trip tickets, covering railway fare, state- 
room and meals on the boat, as well as n 

meals in route in both directions, coach transfers, 
a trip to Mount Vernon, a earriage ride around 
Washington, and hotel accommodations from din- 
ner on Tuesday to breakfast on Saturday, will be 
sold at $32.00. 

This will undoubtedly prove one of the most 
delightful trips of the year. The first weeks of 
spring are a charming season in Washington, and 
the beautiful city appears then at its best. The 
returning party will leave Washington April 6th, 
aud reach home on the morning of the 7th. The 
tickets will be good for use only on the special 
trains. 

For tickets, itineraries, and all information, ad- 
dress S. W. F. Draper, Tourist Agent, P. R. R., 
205 Washington Street, Boston. 





THE KEY to the success of the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association is told in two words,— 
“hard work.’’ Mr. Brewer works from early 
morn till late at night, giving his whole attention 
to all the details of the business, and making him- 
self familiar with the record of each teacher. It 
is this personal knowledge of the qualifications of 
each member and his personal recommendation of 
his teachers, either directly or through agents, that 
has made this agency the most successful one in 
the Union. 





Washington. 


A personally conducted pleasure tour, 


under the auspices of the 


Pennsylvania Railroad, 


for the accommodation of the Teachers 
of Boston and vicinity, April 1 to 7, 
1889. 


Round-Trip Tickets, 


including all necessary traveling, transfer, 
and hotel expenses, a trip to Mt. Ver- 
non, and a carriage ride about the city, 
will be sold at 


Thirty-Two Dollars, 


The Party, in charge of the Tourist 
Agent and Chaperon, will leave Old Col- 
ony Railroad Depot, April 1, at 3.40 
p- m., and at Jersey City will take a 
special train for Washington. 


Returning Party 


will leave Washington April 6, at 9 a. m. 


For rates, itineraries, and full infor 
mation, 
Address 
S. W. F. Draper, 
Tourist Agent, P. R. R., 
205 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


Cas. E. Puan, Gen. Mgr. 
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@3.50, and of the complete sets» for $5.00, and 50 cents { r 
Title Author. - tyq NY Pyice postage and registering; oF te ry eee Pe eerth ot 
” Tiley & Sons, hove packets - ™ 
Elementary Chemistry. ° ° ie y rrp ten A Son, Boston the abe pe —_— AS come andl 4 cents Sen pestanc. 1; 
A Short Course in Business Shorthand. . F ) Thomas Whittaker, N Y Prang & Co.'s and other fine Easter Cards, together with 4 
The Contemporary Pulpit Library. . — Roberts Bros. Boston . idsome Birthday Booklet and a Lowell Calendar for 1*89 
Romances of Real Life. : . . ' Dense Religio Phil. Pub. House, Chie a 2.— er 50 cents and 4 cent for postage, 16 
Sale tae Livan ; ; : ; 2% Houase D Appleton & Co, N ¥ larger and | Care trae te Booklet Calendar by MW a1 
3 jAbyan.  . . , ‘ “ =~ = in form of an Easter » Ware 
Principles of Prompt Aid tothe Injured. . ° Doty = “ a I 
‘o- ‘ Savings and Loan Associations. . Dexter - & Co. “hole 
poet seen inode. , A ‘ 5 ° Pittenger John B Alden, N ¥ No. 3.—Fer $1.00 and oques See Dona, & ct —e 
Outlines in Lessons in Botany . . Newell Gua Ce yy NY selection of #5 beantstel Cards ¢ toll hes A =p : 8, 
ww ’ } Armstron £ -. . uveD ’ » 40d a 
The Book of re Reader . 7 : J ade AL School Bupply Co, Bost ae Oand and & Calendar. ) 
piste Neneres Sishery Ree bos ms . Gamvestre D C Heath & Co, Boston No. 4.- For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage, a se}. 
repens Pacific States. © . |. . Bancroft The History Co, San Fran, tion of £0 of our largest and Finest Cards, iueluding an Easter 
nS la ag tock CLO ee forty ee 
; rae ° ° shambers ~ a » zart or Beethoven ° 
Arithmetical Examples. /—" 9 . - Bradshaw Macmillan & Co, NY rie. 5. For $1.00 and 10 cents fer postage, 10 
De Oratore : : : ° ‘ . Cicero > art: hide Double Fringed Cards, came ta 8 separate Savelope, to. 
Principles of Science. . . ° ° . Jevons “ o « 9 Le getber with 2 handsome Cards Waa in om 
avesl ot De , , : : Halles. E C Merrill & Co, N ¥ : Neo. 6.—For 25 cents and 2 cents Ber posta, 10 Prang’s, ’ ’ other 
onion of + Rew Estente Donnell G@ P Putnam's Sons, N ¥ 1 00) beautiful Cards, including a Gare - ne ber pacteare 5 Faster Booklets and a Calendar for 1889. 
The World’s Inbabitants. bi Fetiamy Ward. Locke & Co, N Y 3 = No. 7.—Fer 50 cents, os cme in postage, 7 handsome Souvenir Books, with appropriate 
Physiology of the Soul. . . . Wythe Hunt & Eator NY ‘= No. S.—For $1.00 an including an illuminated board cover, smal! 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THE readers of the JOURNAL are specially in- 
vited to read the new announcement of H. H. 
Carter & Company, No. 8 Beacon St., Boston, of 
‘* Easter Cards by Mail,’’ on this page of the 
JOURNAL. This firm basa world wide reputation 
for their Holiday and Easter cards, and for paper 
and envelopes for the use of teachers and students. 
In point of variety and beauty, their cards are the 
very best in the market, and their prices are, as 


will be seen by reference to the detailed offers, 
marvelously cheap. Orders sent by mail will be 
promptly attended to, and satisfaction assured. 
In connection with the proper observance of the 
approaching Easter, these artistic cards wil! en- 





able teachers to impress upon pupils the signifi- | eoded 
ed. 


eance of this great Christian festival. The sam- 
ples of this year’s Easter cards are superior to any 
we have ever seen. Read carefully the ‘‘ Special 
Offers to Teachers Only.’’ Send orders to H. H. 
Carter & Company, 3 Beason St , Boston, Mas. 

WE, the undersigned, formerly partners in the 
late firm of W. H. Walmsley & Co., will continue 
business as heretofore at the long-established stand 
1016 Chestnut Street, under the style and firm 
name of Morris Earle & Company. Your espe- 
cial attention we invite to our large stock of 


Messrs. R. & J. Beck’s celebrated microscopic in- 
struments and ‘‘ autograph’’ lenses and cameras, 
and a well-assorted line of spectacles and eye 
glasses, opera and field glasses, telescopes, ther- 
mometers, barometers, lantern slides, as well as a 
full stock of photographic materials and photo- 
micrographic cameras. 

Having employed skilled workmen in our labora- 
tories and workshops and spectacles departments, 
together with capable and experienced clerks in 
our salesrooms, we are prepared to execute all 
orders with greater promptness and dispatch. 

All orders for special importations, including 
those free of duty required for colleges, schools, 
and public institutions, will receive immediate 
attention. 

Oa application, we will be pleased to send our 
illustrated price-lists and catalogues, and reply to 
all inquiries submitted to us of a scientific charac- 
ter appertaining to our business. 

Morris EARLE, 
Isaac COLLINS, 


Mrs. G. R. ALDEN (‘Pansy ”’), of literary 
fame, uses the Stenograph instead of a pen, in 
writing her books. She is thus able to place her 
thoughts on paper about three times as fast as she 
could with the pen, and also writes in the dark 
when she desires, 


IMPORTANT.— When visting New York City 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages. and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money atthe Grand Union 
Hotel than aay other first-class hotel in the city, 








Teacher.—‘* What is emphasis ?”’ 

Pupil.—** Stress of voice on a word or passage 
to which one wishes to call special attention.”’ 

Teacher.—‘* Correct. On what words do the 
Teachers’ Coiperative Association of Chicago 
place special emphasis ?”’ 

Pupil —** Places filled, actual work done.”’ 

Teacher.—** Where do their imitators place the 
emphasis ?”” 

Pupil.—** On the word ‘ calls.’ ”’ 

Teacher.—‘* Why do not they too place empha- 
sis on ‘places filled’ and ‘actual work done ?’ ”’ 

Pupil.—‘' They can’t, because these words do 
not occur in their writings. They do not wish to 
* call special attention’ in that direction.” 

** Well, my boy, where is the Teachers’ Codp- 
erative Association located ?”’ 

“Ta the heart of the great West, the city of 
Chicazo, at 70 Dearborn Street. No one can for- 
get the number, for in the Bible, it signifies ‘ fall- 
ness,’ ‘ completeness,’ ‘ perfection.’ It is a num- 
ber of ‘ eal fortune,’ ‘ good luck.’ ’’ 

‘ eg Fe It whem well suited to this Associa- 
on as it cer y been ‘good fortune’ to 
hundreds of deserving teachers who have found 





excellent positions through their Agency.”’ 


The 


ANYBODY can ase 
the KopAak. The ope- 
ration of making a pict- 
ure consists simply of 
pressing a button. One 
Hundred instantaneous 
pictures are made with- 
out re-loading. No dark 
PRICE, $26. room or chemicals are 
necessary. A division of labor is offered, whereby 
all the work of finishing the pictures is done at the 
factory, where the camera can be sent to be re- 
The operator need not learn anything 
about photography. He can ‘‘ press the button,”’ 
—we do the rest. 

Send for copy of KopAK Primer, with sample 
photograph, 

THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM 00., 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 
— The Portsmouth burglar who broke into the 
swallpox hospital up there the other night will 
now proceed to break out.— Boston Herald. 





LOUGEE’S VITALIZING COMPOUND is the 
Radical Cure for Scrofula, Cancerous Hamors, 
Diptheritic or Mineral Blood Poisoning, Rheuma- 
tism, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint and Dropsy. 
All druggists keep it. 





— Some one calls upon the inhabitants of 
Poughkeepsie to spell the name of the town as 
they pronounce it—Pkepsy. But they won't. 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pein, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 

She (at the concert) to a man who is standing 
up and obstructing her view of the conductor— 
“Sit down, sir! You are opaque.”’ 

Man—‘ No, mum; Oi’m 0’ Reilly.”’ 

CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor :—Please inform your readers that I have 
& positive remedy for Consumption. By its timely use 
thousands of hopelesscases have beenpermanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FREE to 
any of your readers, who have consumption if they will 


send me their Express and P. O. address. 
Respectfully, T. A, SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 


— One of the manufactured articles that has 
not gone into a “‘ trust” is steel pens. You may, 
however, always trust an Esterbrook Steel Pen 
for its good, reliable qualities, 








HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLECE 
and Hospital of Chicago, Ill. 

The policy of this institution is to make no promises 
for Hospital or College tuition, clinies, sub clintes, or 
any means for study and observation, that is not liter 
allyand righteously kept. The 30th Annual Course of 
Lectures Will begin in Sept., 1889. and continue for six 
months. For full particulars, catalogue, and Clinique 
address E. Z. BAILEY, M.D., Registrar, 83084 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Mention this paper. (M1) 








GLOBES are models of the earth. GORED 
MAPS are the true surface of a 16-INCH GLOBE. 
Divided at the equator, printed in colors on both 
sides of 28 x 30 inch sheet, and mounted. BETTER 
THAN LARGER GLOBES for all purposes. Inval- 
uable for office, home, or school use. Price, post- 
paid, $1.25, Full information FREE. 

B. HOLENSHADE, Pablisher, 


book, by Marenus Ward & Co. 

No. 9. BIRTHDAY PACKET. ; 

No. 10.-SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. 
and Praug’s Cards, assorted. 


Pearl Cards and other Novelties at 15. 25, 
versary, Which will be selected with care for differen 


postage. Better assortment $2.00 and 10 cents 
83.00 and 20 cents for postage and registering. 
Cards, no two alike, and a Calendar for 1889. 


PAPER BY THE POUND. 


able). Selling directly from mills to the consumer, 
Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with 


cents, and special prices to those taking or 


selections from best authors; retail price, 25 and 50 cents each, 
For 50 Cents, 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s, 


For 50 Cents, 25 Cards of Marcus Wards 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 

50, 75 cents, and $1.00 each, for Birthday or Anni. 
t tastes and ages as specified. 

TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


> d other beautiful Cards, no 
50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s ap yt 


two alike, for $1.00 and 8 cents for 
A very choice selection, no two alike, 


And for 50 cents and 4 cents for postage, 25 Easter 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen Paper (10 bet- 
pn or more elegant paper can be made), the ** Commonwealth 
Linen ” (a good, medium-priced paper), the U. 8. Treasury Bond (a tough paper, and very fashion- 


we are always able to give lowest possible prices. 


rices and number of sheets 
ers for these papers with our card packets. 


to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 


H. H. CARTER & CO., No. 3 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Sample Boxes 
Representing about $100 in Gold 
and and Silver coin, mailed for 25 
cts. Prices in bulk on application. 
A great help in teaching numbers. 

Our Catalogues free, if you men- 
tion the Journal. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 





3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED 


In one of our pleasant seaboard N. E. Cities, is a 
school for young ladies and misses, firmly established 
and in a prosperous condition,— For SALE. The 
spacious building is well furnished for boarding and 
day-school purposes, including desks, tables, books of 
reference, and photographs for a large home school. 
This furniture, ete., with the good-will of the school, 
can now be purchased for $1,500 The building can 
be purchased at a bargain, or rented. 
Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
An exceptionally fine school property, a large bulld- 
ing. elegantly furnished, heated by steam, lighted 
with gas, and abundantly supplied with water, with 
ten acres of valuable land, admirably adapted to its 
present use, a school for young ladies, Said property 
is delightfully located tn one of the Northern Central 
States, and easily accessible by rail. The butlding 
and furniture cost some $70,000; still the entire 
bro’ erty with the good will of the school is offered 
for $35,000, on easy terms. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


DO YOU WANT 
A professorship either in ANCIENT LANGTAGES 
MATHEMATICS. MILTP4ARY TACTICS, DRAWING. or 
MINING and METALLURGY. or a combination « fsome 
of these departments, in a large college already es- 
tablished on the Pacific Coast? And would you make 
an investment of from $4,000 to $8,000 in said college 
with ample security, as a condition of securing that 
professorship ? Jf so. apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 








FOR SALE, 
In a large Southern City. (75.000 inhabitants) a flour- 
ishing Military School, which has been in pA 
eleven years. This school is patronized by the best 
families in the city, at high rates of tuition, and has 
aR ge ges ayo Furniture, arms for 
nilitary drill, and the good will of the se ‘ 

Apply at once to. © nem, CRE. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


Ina Western University, a gentleman who: 

Sodan atl attainments qualify him to pene Rew. | 
ct a Music artment of hi 

direct orchestras, as well as to Cer ne te 





ive instruction on all 
varieties of string and wind [eotrenn 
position for the rightman. Apply to — 2 oe 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 


Sent by Express, prepaid, on receipt of 73 cents, 


Makes blackboard work neat and systematic. in- 
| creases the practical capacit 
| or checks instantaneously which can be removed in- 
Stantaneously. ought to he in every schoolroom 

J. iL. HAMMETT, Cornhill, Boston. 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION,'Gay’s Blackboard Ruler. 


Warranted to Give Perfect Satisfaction. 
PRICE ONLY 50 CENTS. 


of board, rules lines 





From 


Facili 
by ma 


PICK 


“MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS.” 


Dr. Pick’s method of Improving the Memory and 





SIMONIDEs to “ LOISETTE.” Price, 10 cents. 


tating the Acquirement of Knowledge. Sent 
il. Address 


Dr. PICK, Box 2576, New York. 











Colleges and Schooli. 





COLLEGES. 





AS 
tric E 


AS 
f 


school 


F. A. 





QTE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For circulars, ete., address 





(CHANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
gr anover, N. H. 


E. R. RUGGLEs. 


Address the President, or Prof. 





8. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. : 
urses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Ele* 
-» Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
ALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 











8. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
ing of teathens mncemens of art education and train- 
For circular and fasten ches of industrial drawing. 
’ Newberry, 


er particulars apply at the 
corner of Exeter Street. Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal._ 





GHAM, Mass. 
188 ELLEN Hyp». Princ!ps!._ 





Starz NORMAL S0HOOL, BarpGEWaATER, M45°. 


principal, 


both sexes. For catalogues, address the 


G. BoypDEN, A.M. 





0) 
For particulars, address 





ASSACHUSETTS STATE OOL, 
M TS STATE NORMAL SCH 


sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. Russet, Principal. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladi For 
Principal. tation, 


catal address {be 
D. B Hagar, Ph.D. 








3 Somerset Street, Boston 


Smt NORMAL SCHOO 
For 
For Catalogues address 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
sexes. 


J.C. GREENOUVGR, Principal. 








Curcaeo, ILL. 


K 


INDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 












ATERIAL: 
7 E. 14th Street, W. Y. 
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THE MAGAZINES. Ser f ] H m 
History is the st int of The Atlanti Ms _ - mrs 
—_ rong pointo ne Alliantic 
for March, there being a paper on those two brave UNSIGHTLY ERUPTIONS, 
Scots, ‘‘ The Keiths,’’ by Hope Notnor; and_one 
’ + d . 
of Mr. Fiske’s luminous papers upon “ Ticonde- Obliged to Stop Work. 
rega, Bennington, and Oriskarowy.’’ ‘* Personal re 
Reminiscences of William H. Seward,”’ by Mr. 
and Mrs, Samuel J. Barrows, is especially interest- A DOZEN SKILLFUL PHYSICIANS FAIL, 
ing, from the fact that both these writers have| 66 , 
assisted Mr. Seward io his work. In this con- Lougee’s Vitalizing Com- 
nection Stuart F. Weld's judicious consideration pound the Conqueror.’’ 
of ‘* The Isthmus Canal and our Government”’ rngewr’ 
should be mentioned, nor should an able review of A REMARKABLE STORY. 
Professor Bryce’s book on ‘‘ The American Com- MANCHESTER, N. H., Sept. 13, 1887. 
monwealth ’’ be overlooked. Mr. James’ serial,} Lovo MEDICINE Co., Lynn, Mass.: 
‘“* The Tragic Muse,”’ abounds in acute studies of Gentlemen: — For the past five years I have 
s op 9 s 7 : 
a hag nes. Snails s °F “Th res 18) been afflicted with Scrofulous Humor, which ap- 
08 CSS ee SS are he first part] peared in the form of unsightly eruptions on the 
fo upeeer a oe = a face, and affected my general health so badly 
— Saf oe the ee pa Me ane ph aad that I was obliged to leave my place of employ- 
taciendien Mr Whitticr’s $a The Christmas of ment, and in fact give up labor altogether for the 
1888.’ and wn by E. Wilson. The usual de- last two years. I was under the care, success- 
partments of brief criticism, etc., are in accord- ively, of at least a dozen skillful physicians, but 
ance with The Aitlantic’s traditions of literary their efforts a permanent benefit. Va- 
workmanship. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. rious patent medicines were also tried, but to no 
effect. In May last a friend called my attention 
— The March St. Nicholas is opened witha] to Dr. R. W. Lougee’s Vitalizing Compound. I 
charming frontispiece,—‘' Under the Mistletoe,’’| began to take it at once, but it was not until I 
an original engraving of remarkable beauty by had used nearly two bottles that any good re- 
Frank F ee ata a 1 iel sults were noticeable. From that time however 
ran sence. Pata amsty Gac nove repens e I began to gain, and have continued to improve 
by Mrs. Burton Harrison recalls the reputation of| ever since. The blotches that so disfigured my 
Washington as an Athlete,” a character in} face nave now largely disappeared, my strength 
which he [> wee bw the rising gen-| as returned in a great measure, and my weak- 
age ab or aa L etch - ea ened nervous system Is repaired. In fact, I have 
aman eae a “4 b WL Ae rhe os d 1: roo so greatly improved in every sense, by means of 
preg br sadly sa ‘Gonuee” teow ed os the Vitalizing Gompound, that I shall continue 
; “ 4 
severely in the New York blizzard just about a _ eens the " 99 a that it will com 
year ago. Another cold weather story tells of life] P'ete!y Testore me anne D, 92 Laurel 
near Hudson’s Bax —** When the brigade Came JENNIE M. CRAWFORD, 92 Laurel St. 


in.’? Itis written by Sarah J. Prichard. One of ’ 

the most attractive articles of the number is W. H. — OO 4 ar 
Gilder’s sketch of sliding down a mountain in } QOUGe : THER di Pe 
Siberia, entitled ‘‘ Down Hill with a Vengeance,’’ ‘ey uy, <p s adical vure 
IT. 


( 


which is illustrated with spirited drawings by for Scrofula, Cancer- 


Henry Sandham. The continued articles are we)! ous Humors, “ — 
sustained, and the poetry is of the best. Alto- La. 4a ©, itic or Minera ood 
eether itis a number of great variety, value, and NMpos J Arta a voy pom 
interest. 7, ism,Dyspepsia, 

Complaint & Dropsy. 
All Druggists Keep it. 


ALIZING| 
——_—S Sy 





— The Andover Review, March number, opens 
with the question, What is Reality? Part 1. ‘ The 
Answer of Subjective Analysis,’ by Rev. F. H 
Johnson. This is followed by ‘The Ethics of 
the License System,’’ by Rev. John Foville; 


oer 2 ” 7 . 
od poe ~ 7 a. _ - ps these contributions there are seriale and short 
See ees — ‘|stories, poetry and music, and a bundle of 


Second Service on Sunday,’’ by Dr. Newman], A . 

Smyth, Dr. J. H. Eecob, Rev. 7. L. Sendder ; Short Arrows.” New York: Cassell & Co. 
** [mmoralities of Old Testament Heroes,’’ Dr 
G. D. Boardman. Editorials: The Early Tradi- 
tion Respecting Preaching t. the Dead, ‘The New , . i 
Method of Voting, Comment on Current Discus- | nent inventor in the field of electricity,—Royal E 
sion, ** The Nation’’ on Come-outers and Stay-in- | House, who has done much toward perfecting the 
ners, Mrs. Humphry Ward and Bishop of Salisbury, | telegraph. Samoa and the complications with 
The Uutline of an Elective Course of Study, by | regard to its Government are discussed in the edi- 
Professor Tucker, with the usual Theological and | tors’ new installment of ‘*‘ Notable People,’’ and 
Religious Intelligence and Book Reviews. This! sketches of Mr. Sewall, Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, 
is a strong and interesting number. Houghton, |and Cardinal Lavigerie, with portraits, are in- 
Mifflin, & Co., Boston. cluded under this title. New York: Fowler & 
Wells Co. Price, $1.50 a year. 


— Among the contributions in the March issue 








York, with a view of bis study and of his church. 
A member of the Society of Friends writes of 
Jobn Bright, of whom there is a portrait. Beside 


Health for March gives the first place to an emi 


— The current number of Our Day contains 


Joseph Cook’s lecture on ‘‘A Fair and Fall Bal- : Y 
lot,”? in which he treats in his usual trenchant of Lend a Hand are two of special value: ‘* Nat- 


style the ‘‘ Possible Perils of American Suffrage,”’ ural Monopolies and Local Taxation,’’ by Richard 
‘Female Manicipal Suffrage,” ‘‘ Compulsory | T. Ely, and ‘* Postal Savings Banks,” by Charles 
Voting,’’ etc. This lecture, the’ 203d of his con- E. Buell. 1 he reports of the Ten Times One Clubs 
tinuously popular Monday series, together with; receive their usual space, and “‘ Intelligence ”” is 
Mr. Cook’s editorial notes, should carry the mag-|@ department of great worth. Boston; price, 
azine; but mention must be made of other valua- $2.00 a year. 


ble papers, such as Dr. Parker's installment of! __ The Pansy for March is freighted with pict- 


‘*Robert Elsmere’s Succe:sor,’’ Dr. Greene’s A folke f 
‘Church Union in Japan,” Sir Monier-Williams’ |"% @0d stories for young folke from eight to 
‘“* Literary Admirers of Buddhism,’’ Rev. Mr.|twelve. Itis a most charming magazine, with not 
Speare’s ‘‘ Obstacles Inseparable from Reform,’’ | a line of reading that the most particular parent 
and Principal Grant’s ** British Imperial Federa-|can object to. $1.00 a year. Boston: D. Loth- 
tion.’’ This monthly sustains its high reputation | rop Co. amen 

as a record and review of current reform, MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


: cS The Catholic World for April; terms, $4.00a year. 

— The Quiver for March is a readable number. New York: The Catholic World. lan . 4 

A . 49 aie The American Bookmaker for March; terms, d 

It opens with a description of Christian Work at| year. New York: Howard Lockwood & Co. 59 ¢ 
: . The N I y ch; ‘ms, $1. ° 

Oxford, which is altogether contemporaneous, and | 41) Wane Myer, Publishing Co.-- aye. Lew 


this is followed by a paper that takes us back to Bo em gg oS D totes Oe for March; terms, 
barbaric times. One of the most interesting pa- Treasure Trove for March; terms, $1.00a year. New 
H $ ‘ »s York: 25 Clinton Place. 
pers is aninterview with Rev. Dr. John Hal), of ie diiuad ter meets tome. St hGaceen te 
P 4 A H , Bl. s wY : 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New Casella Co. 4 ’ , - 


The New England Bureau of Education, * sorter tase.” 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in| Now Is THE TIME TO REGISTER for acei- 
their schools, will secure from this office the record dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week when we do 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for| not have calls for teachers. Calls for teachers 
school supervision. for the Spring and Autumn of 1889 are constantly 

No charge to school officers for services rendered, |©OMing In. Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
“I write to speak to you a word of praise for your, “I am much pleased with my school, and thank 











— The Phrenological Journal and Science of 


a ee 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


uarantee positions? is a question that is asked over and over again, despite our explanations 

DO YOU finposaibility. In the first place, the actual appointment of teachers is seldom left to us. Socastenaily, 
as at Saratoga Springs, a month or two ago,a board writes to us to send them such and such a teacher, and holds 
us responsible for her success. But such applicationsare few, and we do not covet them. We would much rather 
recommend, and let the board judge for itself. Besides, it is in such cases, least of all, that we could permit per- 
sonal preferences to enter into ihe choice. We are put on honor to send the teacher that. out of our whole list 
fits best. No, teachers that register with us must take their chances, and must waft till the right place comes. 
We have & great many calls, but we havea great many teachers to select from. and we find that as our list grows 
larger) we recommend fewer for each place, GUARANT just filled a 81300 place at one end of this state 
because we can fit it more meer We have EE with a teaeher froin the other end who was the 
only man whose name was so much as mentioned for the place. It was a fit so manifest that there was vo need of 
suggesting others. If you join this agency. you must wait till your fitcomes. We should not recommend you for 
as wide a variety of places as we should have done five years ago. On the other hand, we have so manv more and 
more various places to fill that you are likely to be placed sooner. and, what is more important, 

be placed where you can do your best work. Is not this hetter than wholesale guaranteeing of POSITIONS ? 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1889. 


We have vacancies, some in almost every State in the Union, for the fall of 1889, for 


the following teachers : — PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Several College Presidencies. < 








Superintendencies. Salaries from $1,0°0 to 2,200 One Normal Presidency, $2,000 

High School Principalships, - 500 ** 1.800 Several Coll.and Nor Professorships, 800 to $2,000 
High School Assistants, bat 450 “ 1,500 Director of Music for Normal, 900 
Principalships of Town Schools ‘“ 500 * 900 Reading and Elocution. 900 
Grammar, Intermed , and Prim. “ 35 85 Training Teacher, City Normal, 700 


Of the over 500 places now on our books. It is well known to authorities that the TeaACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION never recommends a teacher who will not succeed. Itis impartial in its work. Hence a teacher 

recommended by this Agency is sought as one who can be depended upon. I[f you are a good teacher and are look- 

ing for a better salary or a live. growing town, where hard work will be appreciated, write to us for circulara. All 

communications are strictly confidential. Senda postal with your address; or. better, write fully your qualifica- 

wen thas” hamee™ and the kind of position you want and location. This will enable us to reply fully aud save 
°o " ess 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Branches: ST. PAUL, N. ¥. CITY. and TACOMA, Reception Rooms. 70-72 Dearborn St., 
(One Fee Registers in all Agencies.) ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER, ' Chicago. 


A SPECIAL ARKANGEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Superintendent who wishea to uct as 
agen for the Axsociation in cities and towns where we have not already appoiuted an agent. Such appointments 
will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the applicant for the work. 


FOR SEPTEMBER! GOOD VACANCIES !! 


FOR LADY TEACHERS.—We have at present nearly 400 vacancies for lady teachers. These are for Primary- 
Intermediate, and Grammar grades, at salaries of 8336 to 835 per mouth. For High School work,—salaries $450 to 
81600. For Normal work,— salaries #600 to81200. For Mathematies, Science, History, Latin, and Greek,—500 to 
$1:00. For Art, Music, Elocution Modern Languages, &c.,—#4"0 to 1000. 

FUR GENTLEMEN.—College Professorships (several in leading Universities andColleges)— 8860 to £2000. For 








Norinal work,—$800 to $1500. For Superintenvents and lrincipals,—g600 to $2000. For High School, Academy 
Seminary, &c.,~450 to 81600. For grade work —3400 to £600. Other vacancies are coming in daily. : 

It you expect to locate elsewhere. it will be to your interest to send for your circulars. Your best hope of sue 
cess is with an Agency that pats forth effort to get vacancics for its members. and that gets them; that does net put 
its members on * wild goose chases” after the “probable,” the ‘ imaginary,” or the * hearsay” vacancy. We get 


more vecanecies direct from emplovers. than all other western Agenciés combined. address 
The School and College Bureau, «. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMnuns?, ILL. 





. . O MONROE ey 
Free Registration, THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7° “QAESEo Tix. 
a Combines the Best Foot rves ever offered by au Ageucy. 
1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnest ef ‘ 
fort ov our part to place you, and earn a commission teacher reporting the vacancy 
2. No time wasted in referring,— we recommend direct. FF Send stamp for forms. 
Address, Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 70 Monrve St., Chicago, Il. 


One. .ifof the Agency’s commission given to the 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Is no experiment. It has a firmly established patronage extending from Maine to California 
and from Minnesota to Texas. Thetestimonisi*s from its patrons show that the Manager’s ex- 
perience of over twenty-five years as teacher and superintendent enables him fully to compre- 
hend the needs of schools and the fitness of teachers, and that by conscientious representa- 
tion, honesty, and fair dealing, the Bureau has won a reputation that gives ite candidates the 
very best prospects of success. Good Teachers should register at this time for the Fall vacan- 
cies. Send for application-form and list of testimonials to 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 





Mr. OrvitLe Brewer: Corry, Pa., Feb'y 28, 1889. 
We consider ourselves fortunate in securing the services of Miss Dora Wells, 
whom you recommended for Principal of our High School. I think she deserves all 
that you said in her favor, and when in need of a teacher in the future I shall have 
no hesitancy in applying to your ayency with the utmost confidence. 

Very respectfully, A. D. Coreerove, Supt. of Schools. 














A $2000 POSITION W. D. Kerr, Manager Faretay! ce iy Th agg _ 


Dear Sir:—I have been registered with other teachers’ agencies for several years, but have never 
been offered a position through them which I accepted. A few weeks ago I registered with you, and as 
the result was offered two positions last week,—to both of which you recommended me,—each worth $2000, 
one at —.,N. Y., the other at Newark, N. J. I accept the latter. ae ee, seas be 
made miserable in attempting to choose a] to offere em through your 
—= several good ositions likely TWICE WITHI agency, I would advise them to 
register elsewhere, instead of with you. ...-.--- -.- Yours, respectfully, A. 8 DOWNING. 
We want to register more good men who are worth $2000 ayear. We often lose good places because we 
do not happen to have just the right teachers for them. Yesterday we had a direct call for a lady Principal 
for a hi h school at a salary of $1500. We want the best teachers that can be found for such positions. 
Come right along and ag) ye in the way of promotion. Now do not expect that we can get $2000 
salaries for everybody. Usually, merit determines the amount of compensation. ONE WEEK 
Send for circular. W. D. KE R, 16 Astor Place, New York City. ° 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. Western Office, 48 W. Third 8t., St. Paul. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. | EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 
NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 











Pe sty . = 
The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 

Agency Manual Free upon application. EVERETT 0O. FISK & CO. 
7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


Si it and TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 


9 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, Teachers Ag encv 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
a aoe, New York. | American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 


—*__ | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 

ean’ EFFICIENT SERVICE. and school supplies. Best references furnished. 

ht Saat ee eee | E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- | 31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 

petent Teachers Positions. Form for stamp. ° NEW YORK CITY. 

Employers are served without charge. Our supply ° 

of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. | 

R. E. AVERY, } ws Elta 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, By ey 
"Ge 


2 West 14th Street, 
Baw FORs. Teachers’ Bureau 


Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. WV. 








FOR REGISTRATION. 
N0 FEE BEST FACILITIES, 











remarkable promptness in supplying teachers, when | you for the excellent service you have rendered me, 
called upon by school boards. Your Bureau has | this the second time.” A. W. T. 
been of great service to our school committee for Cummingstown, Mass. 
several years. Accept our thanks.” “You have done mea great service in placing me 
Jona. Lamson, Chairman School Board. | jt this High School.” Ww. B. 
Hamilton, Mass., Jan, 19, 1889. Buffalo, N.Y., Jan, 3, 1889. 


“Your prompt and efficient attention to my notice| “I write to express my satisfaction with the posi-| 02S’ principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
of yacancies, contrms my favorable regard for your- | tion secured through you In this Academy. _[ find it} Oniy qualified teachers det. Tench ists, to Business 
self aud your Bureau.” 

“ A. J. SNOKE, Supt. of Schools. | for securing a position so congenial. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; 
duces to Colleges, Schools, aud Families superior Profes- Churches. ‘Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 


are ‘3 pa 
in every respect agreeable. Allow me to 75% a registration fee of $2.00. No charge is made to those | 
L. 8. W. | seeking teachers. 


vectian School A ency x plies ame. vMveeatg Governesses, Mu- 
ntro- sicians, etc., te Colleges, Schools, Families, and 


Mars. A. D. CULVE 
229 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. . 














St. Johnsbury, Vt., Dec. 15, ’88 
HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Princeton, Ind., Dec. 16, 1888. 


Register at once. Address with stamp. American Teachers Burean, 
RAN . OUGHS, me m Teac 
Nov. 91,1805, ine BANAIE S. Srantine, RY. TEACHERS WANTED sti‘touts. 13th Yeer. 
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JUST ISSUED. 


A Complete Graded Course in English Gram- 
mar and Composition. 


By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, Prin. of Grammar School No. 3, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


> aS 








A practical working manual for both teacher and pupil. Comprises the entire range of the usual 
two-book course. Prepared on the inductive method. Adapted to lowest grammar grades as well as 


advanced pupils. 
Introduction Price, 65 Cents. 





Specimen copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers at the introduction price. Send for circulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New Work, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of Song Series. 


By Pref. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, 
Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 

Voice of Song, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 
and Intermediate grades of schools, with a practical, systematic, well-graded course of elementary vocal 
exercises suited to children’s voices. 160 pages, board. Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample copy by 
mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 

Voice of Song, No. 2. A collection of the choicest and freshest music, suited to the 
grammar and high school grades, with a full course of well-graded and practical vocal exercises. It 
contains fresh music of the choicest quality. An admirable book. 254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. 
Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. %0 Franklin St., Boston. 122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, HOW 
——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S,| —— TO -—— 
LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & 00.’8, Lon- WIN. | « 
poN, TAUCHNITZ’S LErpsio PUBLICATIONS. . And the girls who enjoy the 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN reading of it will not fail to hand 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. the book round to their brothers, and to those of the 
other sex in whom they have an interest.” —Methodist 
Times, London. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 








A CHARMING BOOK FOR 
GIR 


. 





By Frances E. WILLARD. 
Price, $1.00. 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOE, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged o 
American and European authority as the best of all 
Natural methods 











For “Something New to Speak,” get GARRETT’S 


, Best things for Lyceum and Church Enter- 
READINGS tainmeuts. Humorous and Dialect Sketches. 
Amateur Dra- 











New edition of text-books in French and Germap now Numbers read |mas. School 
ready, | hp my ne hae RECITATIONS Dialogues, 

Teachers employing this method are taught its applica Specimen Pages (16 pieces), FREE. Address PLAYS 
tion, free of charge at . GARRETT & OO., Philadelphia, Pa. | PLAYS | 


zea 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 

















Boston: 154 Tremont St, Phila: 1523 Chestnut St. 
pee BA ot AL Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
ZANESVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE, Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 
NW PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


New York: Madison Sq. Washington: 723 14 St. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
Ceachers 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO. APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 
and ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER)! 5 Somerset St. Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 





75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


PATHFINDER PHYSIOLOGY. 


This pioneer Series has accomplished A NOBLE 
PURPOSE. 

The subject of temperance as related to PHL YS- 
IOLOGY has been faithfully 4 ealt with, and 
GREAT GOOD HAS RESULTED. 

The hope of the future is in the rising generation. 
Let them be wisely and truthfully instructed in the 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. 


Other competing text-books have now been brought 
somewhat to this model, thus conceding that the la- 
dies of the W. C. T. U. were right, and that THE 
PATHFINDER BOOKS are the BEST. 


1. Child’s Health Primer, - «+ 40 cts. 
2, Young People’s Physiology, - 60 “ 


3. Hygienic Phystoiogy, - - - $1.00 
(Enlarged Edition.) 





«*s For specimen copies and free descriptions ad- 
dress the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 
A. P. SouLE, Agent, 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., 7%! Broadway. 
PUBLISH 

Andersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Beaders; 

Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 

Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 9 H. I. SMITH, 

= 5 Somerset St., Boston. 








THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS, 

DRAWING MODELS, and 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


LSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a rT graded serie 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct Lae oe of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial , at the outset. 

‘or catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
Catsage Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, ‘Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 





A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 





Brooklyn: 40 Court St. Berlin: 113 Leipzigerstrasse. ° 
. Summer Course at Asbury Park, N. Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
or sample pages, discount, etc, write to BERLITZ & THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Who contemplate attending a Business College! Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
the coming summer should address the Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Spring Term commences, April 1, 1889. Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Readers, | Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
be using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide to the Keys. Price 
81.00, No previous knowledge of music whatever re- Sample Dr. X. STONE'S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
REE Low Kates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. 8TONE MEDICINE CO., Quiney, Lilinols- 





The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


75 AND 77 WABASH AveE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





. * . 
Spring Birds, Spring Flovy. 
ers, Spring Music. 

Musical SOcretTiEs and Choirs do well who roung 
off the season with the practice of CaNnTaATas or 
Glee Collections. 

Among many good Cantatas, we publish 
Thayer’s Herbertand Elsa, (75c. $6.72 per doz.) 
Romberg’s Song of the Bell, (60c. $5.40 px r doz.) 
Buck’s 46th Psalm, ($1.00 $9.00 per doz.) 
Butterfield’s Belshazzar, ($1.00 $9.00 per doz) 
Anderton’s Wreck of the Hesperus, (35 cts, 

$2.75 per doz.) 
Buack’s Don Munio, ($1.50 $13.50 per doz.) 
Trowbridge’s Heroes of ’76, ($1.00 $9.00 doz,) 
Hodge’s Rebecca, (65 cts. $6.00 per doz.) 
Andrews’ Ruth and Boaz, (65¢. $6.00 per doz.) 
School Committees, Superintendents, 

and Teachers 

eannot do better than to adopt our New, Tried and 
True School Music Books, 
Emerson’s Song Manual, (Book 1, 30 cts. $3.9 
doz. Book 2, 40 cts., $4.20 doz. Book 3, 50 cts. $4.29 
doz.) Athoroughly good graded series. United 
Voices, (50 cts. $4.80 doz.) Good School Songs, 
Song Harmony. (60 cts. $6.00 doz) For High 
Schools. Children’s School Songs, (35 cts. $3.40 
doz.) Charming book for younger classes, and many 
others. Any book mailed post free, for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


Standard Educational Series, 


Introduction Price, 

Standard 1st Reader, ess © « 1 s cts, 
“ 2d bd . . . . . . 30 % 

“ 8d “ Se si eee c SE 

“ 4th % . . . . . . 48 6 

“6 5th 6 . . . . . . 60 « 

“6 Pronouncing Speller,. . 18 “ 

“6 Elementary Arithmetic, . 42 “ 

s Complete “ oe OS 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOK CO. 
st. LOUIS, MO. 


Copies of any of the above books sent upon receipt 
of introduction prices. 
Correspondence solicited. (M] 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FRED. W. HACKWOOD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 











Published This Day. 
March 2, 1889. 


An ELEMENTA Y TEXT-BOOK of CHEMISTRY 


Y WILLIAM G. MIXTER, 
Professor of Chemistry, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale College, New Haven. 
12mo, cloth. $2 50. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
Is full of useful information on Woman's Handiwork: 
Knitting, Crochet work, Embroidery, Art Needlework, 
and other household topics of practical character. Every 
lady should subscribe for it. Price, 50c. a year. Address 
e Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 








THE LATEST AND BEST. 


A new textbook on Civics by Francis N. Tuorpe, 
Lecturer on Civil Government in the University of 
Penna. It has been received with a wonderful degree 
of enthusiasm, and opinions are unanimous in its favor. 
Examine it, and you will introduce it. 


THE GOV 
UNITED 


Send $1.00 for spec 
ELDREDGE & BRO. 





OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 





ERNMENT | 
STATES. 


imen copy. Address 


| “fA book of 


SPECIMEN COMMENTS. 


“Tt has no rival.’’ 
‘*The acme of excellence.” 
** Attractive as a novel.’’ 
| **The handsomest textbook of the day.’’ 


inspirations and aspirations.” 


» - Philadelphia, Pa. | «win te the favorite textbook on the subject.”’ 





“aa. | / J : . Stuffed Animals 
Fossils, | “lh ( | Il Ril Rr k (9 | and Skins, 
Geological,” | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY. PALEONTO | a hicelet 
Geological ay, LOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTE natomical Models, 
sRelies Bape. Send for Circular. Nolen mann: ut. Sie ana “i 








The S'TENOGRAPH. 
A Short-Hand Machine. 


Mechanically exact; easily used; learned in one third the time other systems 
require ; speed as great as any other now in use, 


FOR ALL KINDS OF SHORTHAND WORK. 


It can be learned from the Manual, and in the hands of an i 
it never fails to properly do its work. RP cpeeter 


Send stamp for circular, or 25 cts. for Manual, 


Price, with Manual, reduced to $25, 
U. S. STENOGRAPH COMPANY, 
402 N. 3d Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WESLEYAN HALL, 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, — so wromncta'SX BALE, 


©. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., PRESIDENT, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete , 
A new method of Analysis, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Paine ne at xy pon ht 
ly taught. pam ic sy lo —— —— one in every department. Degrees conferred. a ee 
aave menet rm opens for four weeks, be July 15, at Martha’s Vine- 


Summer Institute ’ 
cow EMERSON, M. D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 











Constructive Geography and History. 





Announcement. * * * * * «* 






Eclectic Map-blanks 


To Facilitate the Drawing of tieographical and Historical Maps and Charts. 





Maps in the Eclectic Complete 


No. 1. Hemispheres No. 4. Europe. 
> (Double Size), No. 5. Asia. 
0.2. North America. No. 6. Uni 
No. 3. South America. ger 


One H 





CF. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley Bt. 


No. 7. New England. 
No. 8 Middle States. 
No. 9. Southern States (E). No. 13. Northern States. 
(Double Size). No. 10. Southern States (W). No. 14. British Isles. 


UNDRED OF EACH NUMBER IN SEPARATE Box, PER 100, $1.50. 
Sample Set, 14 Numbers, by mail, 25 cents, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & GO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


Fourteen Map-blanks, 10 x 12 inches, on fine Drawing Paper, corresponding in size and scale with the 


: hy. ‘acti d 
sch aan tomo ae eee a aan th oer Ps 


No. 11. Central States (E) 
No. 12. Central States ("" 








Boston. 






























SUPPLEMENT. 


Journal of KEducation. 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 








Vol XXX, Whole xo 718, 








EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMISSIONERS’ CER- 
TIFICATES IN NEW YORK STATE. 
(To be printed regularly.) 


QUESTIONS FOR MARCH. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADE CERTIFICATES. 


ENMANSHIP is judged from the papers on Geography, and 
P orthography from all of the papers. The reading is applied 
by the Commissioner. ——T wenty-five per cent. of the credits 
of papers on Composition depend upon the general excellence of all 
papers submitted, with reference to neatness, order, and punctu- 
ation. In the solution of problems, every process must be in- 
dicated. Mere answers will not be accepted.——Collusion between 
candidates or any other act of dishonesty wholly vitiates an exami- 
nation. Every question counts for ‘‘10’’ unless otherwise indi- 
cated. 
ARITHMETIC. 

1. Define (a) interest; (4) a decimal. 

2. (a) Write in words MMMCMXLIV.; (0%) using 
proper abbreviations, write a number containing all the 
denominations of surveyors’ linear measure, and one con- 
taining all those of square measure. 

3. Find the product (a) of 22$ bu. by 19.32; (5) of 
224 times 19.32 bu. 

4. Reduce the expression $ = #$ to the form of a 
proportion. 

5. Find the number of days from to-day to August 
11, 1889. 

6. M bought f, of a manufacturing business for $3,- 
517.85, and N ,4, of the same business at the same rate. 
How much did N’s interest cost ? 

7. Find the interest of $1,000 for 19 days at 5% per 
annum. 

8. 3 oz. is what per cent of 5 lb. avoir. ? 

9. Write two composite numbers each greater than 30 
that are prime to each other. Show why. 

10. Make and solve a problem illustrating the applica- 
tion of square root in finding the side of a right angle 
triangle. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. In what direction from this place is New York? 
Philadelphia? Richmond? — 2. Locate Atlanta; Mo- 
bile; New Orleans. — 3. Bound Missouri by states. 

4. Name the principal vegetable production of Missis- 
sippi; of Louisiana; of Indiana; of Missouri; of Da- 


kota. 
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5. What two rivers unite to form the La Plata? Into 
what does it flow? 

6. Name and locate three large cities of So. America. 

7. What isthmus joins Africa and Asia? What canal 
connects the Red Sea with the Mediterranean Sea? 

8. Name in order the seas and straits you would pass 
through in going from Gibraltar to the Crimea. 

9. Name and locate three great mountain ranges of 
Europe. 

10. Where are the Samoan Islands? 


Islands ? 


The Aleutian 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. Name the three departments of government. 

2. Name one officer each of the nation, state, and 
county representing each of the departments of govern- 
ment. 

3. Where does the Constitution place the power to 
make treaties? To declare war? 

4. Mention three steps required by the Constitution in 
choosing a president of the United States. 

5. What is treason? What is felony ? 

6. What is an extradition treaty? What is an ex post 
Sacto law? 

7. Name five county officers, and state one duty of 
each. 

8. Distinguish between the duties of a grand jury and 
a petit jury. 

9. Explain what is meant by the veto power; the par- 
doning power. 

10. Name two acts in which a state is independent of 
the general government, and two acts which can only be 
performed by the general government. 


COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on either of the following sub- 
jects: 1. Dangers of Coasting. 2. Butter Making. 3. 
Benefits Arising from Teachers’ Associations. 

Credits will be given on the merits of the composition with par- 
ticular reference to three points, with 25 credits to each. 

(1.) The matter, i. e., the thoughts expressed. 

(2.) The correctness and propriety of the language 
used. 

(3.) The orthography, punctuation, division into para- 
graphs, use of capitals, and general appearance. 

(For remaining 25 credits, see Regulations.) 
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GRAMMAR. 


A person who believes he has his succor at band, and that he acts 
in sight of his friend, often exerts himself beyond his abilities, and 
does wonders that are not to be matched by one who is not ani- 
mated with such a confidence of success. JOSEPH ADDISON. 


The first six questions refer to the above selection. 
Nores.—In naming a clause, include only its unmodified subject and un- 


modified predicate.——In giving the syntax of a noun or pronoun give only 
the case and the reason for it.—By phrase is meant & preposition and its 
object. In naming’a phrase, give only the prepositioniand its unmodified ob- 
ject.—A modifier may be a word, phrase, or clause.—ZJnfinitives are classed as 
modes of the verb.——Only eight parts of speech are recognized,—the articles 
the and a forming a subdivision of adjectives, and —— being one of 
the modifications of verbs.—Treat verbs as divided inte two classes only, 
viz., transitive and intransitive; and treats voice as a property of transitive 
verbs only,—In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal 
parts, regular or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense, 
erson, number, agreement.—In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the 
Following order: Class, person, number, gender, case. Give the reason for 
case. In parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its antece- 
dent. An object of a transitive verb is classed as a modifier of such verb. 

1. Name five clauses, classifying them as principal or 
subordinate. 

2. Name a subject having two predicates, and give the 
modifiers of those predicates. 

3. Name two objective and two adjective clauses. State 
what each modifies. 

4. Select two each of the following parts of speech: 
Pronoun, adjective, verb, adverb, conjunction. 

5. Select (a) a verb in the passive voice, indicative 
mode, (5) an adjective used like a noun (by some called 
an adjective pronoun), (c) a verb in the infinitive mode 
used like an adjective, (d) the antecedent of the pronoun, 
that, (e) a pronoun in the objective case. 

6. Parse is animated according to the order given in 
the above notes. 

7. Write four short sentences illustrating the four prin- 
cipal parts of the verb, do, using a subject in the third 
person, singular number. Which one of these parts is 
used in making the passive voice ? 

8. Illustrate by sentence or sentences the use of an 
appositive (noun or pronoun in apposition), and a pred- 
icate noun (attribute). 

9. When may a group of words be called an adjective 
element? When an adverbial element? Give an illus- 
tration of each. 

10. Give examples of two different uses of the infini- 


tive mode, and classify the examples. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 

1. What is meant by the function of an organ. 

2. Into how many parts is the brain divided? Name 
and locate the two great divisions. 

3-4. (a) Name two conditions that are necessary in 
order to keep the skin healthy. (+) How may these con- 
ditions be attained ? 

5. Give two causes of near-sightedness that are liable 
to be found in school work. 

6. Name in order, commencing with the mouth, the 
parts of the alimentary canal. 

7. State the difference in form and use between inci- 
sors and molars. 

8. What are extensor muscles? Locate one. 

9. What is congestion ? 

10. Give two facts in regard to the structure of the 
skull that especially fit it to be a protection for the brain. 








AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. What people settled Acadia? What permanent 
English settlement was made about the same time? 

2. Name the first two permanent settlements in N. Y. 

3. Who founded Philadelphia? Baltimore? 

4. State one cause of the American Revolution. Name 
the greatest event of 1776. Of 1781. 

5. Who were the Tories? The Hessians ? 

6. What Union officer commanded the land forces at 
Antietam? at Gettysburg? at Atlanta? at Vicksburg ? the 
naval forces at Mobile ? 

7. Where, and by what vessel was the Alabama sunk ? 

8. Name three states known as “ Border” states 
during the Civil War. 

9. Name the governors of this state during Civil War. 

10. Name three members of President Cleveland’s 
Cabinet. What position did each hold? 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

Twenty credits are given for each of five questions to be selected 
from the following by the candidate : 

1. What recent event does the name “ Haytien Re- 
public” suggest ? 

2. The Samoan controversy is chiefly between what 
two great nations ? 

3. Who is Mayor of New York City? Who is Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of this state ? 

4. What great strike recently occurred in this state? 
In what cities ? 

5. Mention two bills which have been introduced during 
the present session of our State Legislature. 

6. Who are the “ White Caps”? 





ANSWERS. 


ARITHMETIC.—2. (a) Three thousand, nine hundred, 
forty-four. (6) mi., ch., rd, 1, in., and A., sq. rd., sq. 
yd., sq. ft., sq. in. . 8. (a) 224 bu. multiplied by 19,4, 
i. €, 19.32 = 4363, bu. (6) 19.32 bu. multiplied by 
224 = 436.08 bu. 4. 5:7::40:56. 5. 29 da. + 30 
da. + Sida. + 30 da. + 31 da. + 11 da. = 162 
da. 6. $3,999.24 7. $2.60, exact interest. $2.64, 
on basis of 360 days to the year. 8. 33%. 9. Any 
two such numbers that have no common integral factor. 


Grocrapuy.—2. Northern part of Georgia. South- 
ern part of Alabama on Mobile Bay. Southeastern part 
of Louisiana on the Mississippi River. 3. North by 
Iowa, east by Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee, south by 
Arkansas, and west by Indian Territory, Kansas, and 
Nebraska. 4. Cotton; Sugar; Corn; Corn; Wheat. 
5. The Parana and Uruguay; into the Atlantic 
Ocean. 7. Isthmus of Suez; the Suez Canal.——8. 
Mediterranean Sea, The Dardanelles, Sea of Marmora, 
Bosporus, and the Black Sea. 10. East of Australia, in 
the Pacific Ocean ; a part of Alaska in the Pacific Ocean. 

Civit GovERNMENT.—1. Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial. 3. The President and Senate can establish 
a treaty with a foreign power. War can be declared 
only by Congress. 4. The states must appoint presi- 
dential electors ; the electors must meet in their respective 
states and ballot for president and vice-president; the 
president of the senate shall open the certificates and the 
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votes shall be counted. 5. Treason against the United 
States consists in levying war against them, or in adher- 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. Fel- 
ony in New York is a crime punishable by death or by 
imprisonment in a state prison. 6. A treaty providing 
for the delivery of fugitives from justice by one nation to 
another. An ex post facto law would inflict a penalty for 
an act committed before the making of the law. 8. A 
grand jury investigates charges against persons, and, if 
it find just cause, holds them by indictment for trial. On 
the trial the petit jury decides as to the guilt or the inno- 
cence of the accused. 9. The executive officer of the na- 
tion or state vetoes a bill by withholding his approval. The 
power to remit or lessen a sentence of death,or other penalty. 














GramMAR.—1. Principal clause, Person exerts and 


does. Subordinate clauses, Who believes, He has, He ; 


acts. That are to be matched. Who is animated. 

2. Person. First predicate, exerts, is modified by ad- 
verb, often, the object, himself, and the adverbial phrase, 
beyond abilities. Second predicate, does, is modified by 
the object, wonders. 

3. Objective clauses, He has, and He acts. They both 
modify believes. Adjective clauses, Who believes, modi- 
fying person ; That are to be matched, modifying won- 
ders ; Who is animated, modifying one. 

4. Pronouns, who, he, his, himself, that. (Some class 
one asa pronoun). Adjectives, A, the, one, sugh. Verbs, 
believes, has, acts, exerts, does, are, to be matched, is ani- 
mated. Adverbs, often, not. Conjunctions, and, that. 

5. (a) Verb in passive voice and indicative mode, is 
animated. (b) Adjective used like a noun, one. (c) 
Verb in infinitive mode used like an adjective, to be 
matched. (d) Antecedent of that, wonders. (e) Pro- 
noun in objective case, himself. (Some would treat one 
as a pronoun in objective case.) 

6. Is animated is a verb, principal parts, animate, ani- 
mated, animating, animated, regular, transitive, passive 
voice, indicative mode (mood), present tense, and agrees 
with the subject who in the third person, singular number. 

7. He does well. He did well. He is doing well. He 
has done well. The past, or perfect, participle is used in 
making the passive voice. 

8. Appositive, Milton the poet was blind. Predicate 
noun, Milton was a blind poet. 

9. When they modify a noun or pronoun, they consti- 
tute an adjective element. One of the relative clauses in 
the selection is an example. When they modify a verb, 
adjective, or adverb, they constitute an adverbial element. 
Ex. He came when he was called. 

PuysioLoey AND Hyerene.—1. Its office or work in 
the economy of the body. 

2. It has two great divisions, and each of these consists 
of two parts or hemispheres. The great divisions are the 
cerebrum, situated in the front and upper part of the 
head, and the cerebellum, situated in the lower and back 
part of the head. 








3-4. (a) That the glands of the skin be kept open; 
that the blood be kept circulating freely in it; that the 
air have access to it. (Any two of the foregoing.) (5) 
By keeping the skin clean; by exercise or by friction ; 
by wearing loose clothing. 

5. Too great or long-continued use of the eyes; poor 
light ; an habitual stooping posture when studying. 

6. The mouth, the throat, the wsophagus, the stomach, 
the small intestine, and the large intestine. 

7. The incisors are sharp, chisel-shaped teeth, used to 
cut off portions of food; the molars are broad and flat 
on top, and are used for crushing, or grinding, the food. 

8. Muscles whose functions are to straighten or éxtend 
joints. Ex. The muscle on the back of the arm that 
straightens the elbow joint. 

9. An unnatural accumulation of blood in the vessels 
of a part or organ. 

10. The skull is composed of two compact plates or 
layers of bone with a spongy substance between them, 
and it is in several parts or pieces joined by notched 
edges or sutures,—these conditions of structure tending 
to break the force of any concussion. 


AMERICAN History.—1. The French. Jamestown. 

2. New Amsterdam and Fort Orange. 

3. William Penn. Lord Baltimore. 

4. Answers to first may differ. The Declaration of 
Independence in 1776. Surrender of Cornwallis in 1781. 

5. Colonists who sympathized with the English during 
the Revolutionary War. Germans (natives of Hesse 
Cassel) who were hired by the British Government to 
fight against the Colonists. 

6. McClellan ; Meade ; Sherman; Grant; Farragut. 

7. Off Cherbourg, on the northwestern coast of France. 
By the Kearsarge. 

8. Any three of the following: Maryland, Delaware, 
Kentucky, and Missouri. 

9. Horatio Seymour, Edwin D. Morgan, and Reuben E. 
Fenton. 

10. Any three of the following: Thomas F. Bayard, 
Secretary of State; Charles S. Fairchild, Secretary of 
the Treasury ; William C. Endicott, Secretary of War; 
William C. Whitney, Secretary of the Navy; William 
F. Vilas, Secretary of the Interior; Don M. Dickinson, 
Postmaster-General; A. H. Garland, Attorney-General ; 
Norman L. Colman, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Current Topics.—1. The Haytien government having 
seized the “ Haytien Republic,” an American steamsbip, 
the United States government sent a naval force to de- 
mand the surrender of the vessel. The President of 
Hayti immediately complied with the order. 

2. Germany and the United States. 

4. Of car drivers and conductors. New York and 
Brooklyn. 

6. A secret organization of men who in disguise have 
committed numerous outrages under the pretense of pun 
ishing wrongs. 

7. The state abolished the contract system of labor in 
the state prisons, and has not yet adopted an adequate 
substitute. 
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There are few progressive teachers in America who have not heard of these MANUALS. 
There is a novelty and freshness about them which has taken the teachers by storm. 
Teachers will have what is sure to help them in their work, and the immense success of 


these MANUALS is probably due to this fact. 


Every page reflects new ideas. 





Practical Grammar 500 Ezsercises. 
Do you TEACH GRAMMAR? If you do, this book will put 
new life into your work. It isn’t a book of questions, but a 
book of exercises, — adapted to all grades. On every page 
you will find something entirely new. 


Manual of Correspondence. Twrnty 
THOUSAND COPIES of this book have been sold within a 
year. Like the other MANUALS this number covers an old 
field ina new way. It is sensible and practical throughout. 
The sample letters are samples from business houses. 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 
to-day millions of boys who will be mechanics when they grow 
to manhood. Here is a book which has been specially pre- 
pared forsuch children. Its chapter headings are Carpen- 
tering, Brick- Work, Papering, Painting, 
Plastering, Stone-W ork, etc. It contains about 600 
graded exercises, with hints and answers. 


1. 


Price: Paper Bindings, 25 cts., or 5 for $1.00. 


There are at school | 


Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 
This is an ARITHMETIC on a new plan, covering Primary and 
Grammar grade work. If you are tired of the kind of exer- 
cises usually given in arithmetics, buy this MANUAL, and you 
will find on every page much that is fresh and attractive. 
The book contains answers. 


Catch Questions in Arithmetic. This is 
a very peculiar book. It is intensely interesting from cover 
to cover. The work was prepared by Professor A. D. CAPEL, 
of Cambridge University, England. Thousands of copies 
have already been sold both here and in England. 


100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. 
Huston, Toronto. This book will contain 400 practical 
exercises, and will be one of the most valuable works on Com- 
position ever written. 


4, 
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THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in their schools, 
will secure from this office the record of carefully selected candi- 
dates suited to the positions to be filled, for any grade of school, 
or for school supervision. 


No charge to School Officers for services rendered. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From HON. JOHN EATON, Pres. Marietta College,and for 16 years U.S. 
Comr. of Education. —‘‘ From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, I 


should not expect any man in the country to excel him in selecting tl 
right teacher for the right place.” , —_ 


From Supt. A. P. STONE, Springfleld, Mass. —‘‘ We have obtained 
several teachers from the N. E. Bureau of Education for the schools 
of this city, all of whom have proved highly satisfactory. We have 
always found there a good list of well-educated and expertenced teach- 
ers to select from, and the representations made to us concerning the 
candidates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. Much time 
has been saved by seeking teachers through the Bureau.” 


From A. J. SNOKE, Supt. of Schools, Princeton, Ind. — Dr. HTRAM 
OrcuTT, Dear Sir: We have been pleased with the applications 
prompced by your agency, and have offered poten to several. This 

vorable regard prompts me to give you the exclusive preference in 
4 aga favorable vacancies. I now want five teachers, as indicated 

e. 








TO TEACHERS. 


Now Is THE TIME TO REGISTER for accidental vacancies and 
for repeated openings of the new school year. Not a week 
passes when we do not have calls for teachers. Already calls for 
teachers for the Spring and Autumn of 1889 are coming in. 


Forms and Circulars sent free. 


DO YOU WANT 


A position to teach an ungraded school in some rural district ? 


OR, A position in a good Primary, Intermediate, G ? 
School, Academy, or Sennen 9 tate, Grammar, High 


OR, A position as specialist in Languages, Music, or Art ? 
OR, A position as Governess ? 


> ° Sv . F : 
om Teenelen as Principal, Assistant, or Superintendent of 


OR, To go West or South, or to teach in New England? Reg@ts- 


TER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND BUREA - 
CATION. . 


It is never ‘‘ too late’’ to register, for there is no week in the 
year when teachers are not called for at this office. 





HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





